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Editorial Comment 


DUCATING FOR TO- 

MORROW is the gen- 
eral topic of the fourteenth 
annual American Education 
Week. The big purpose of 
this week is to single out a 
definite time when the teachers of this country will 
be brought together with parents and other citizens for 
the purpose of evaluating the objectives, program, and 
results of the vast American school system in terms of 
the realities and idealities of life. 

3usiness teachers, as one of the largest major 
groups of secondary school teachers, will want to view 
the stupendous task of educating for tomorrow both 
in a comprehensive manner as indicated by the “Social- 
Economic Goals of America” (“The Journal of the 
National Education Association,” Vol. 23, No. 1, Janu- 
ary, 1934, pp. 6-13) and in a specific sense as sug- 
gested by the “General Objective and Fundamental 
Principles of Commercial Education” (“National 
Business Education Quarterly,” Vol. I, No. 4, May, 
1933, pp. 1-10). 

The particular topics assigned to each day of Ameri- 
can Education Week are listed with a brief indication 
of their significance to business teachers. The quota- 
tions are taken from the program as printed in the 
May, 1934, issue of “The Journal of the National 
Education Association.” 

Monpay, NoveMBER 5—Planning for Tomorrow. 
What kind or kinds of business society shall America, 
chiefly business men and business teachers, plan for 
tomorrow? Shall it be the N. I. R. A. plan, the Swope 
plan, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce plan, or some 
other plan? (Eight economic stabilization plans are 
outlined on p. 38 of the December 5, 1931, issue of 
“The Literary Digest,” as well as numerous plans in 
Rugg & Krueger’s “Social Reconstruction: Study 
Guide for Group and Class Discussion,” published by 
The John Day Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., 1933.) Critical evaluation and formula- 
tion of plans for the business society of tomorrow, 
compatible with ideals of democracy, represent a 
great cooperative task of leading national associations 
of business and business education. 

TuEsbay, NovEMBER 6—Developing New Types of 
Schooling. What new types of schools, or new kinds 
of business curricula within existing types, should be 
developed both for pre-employed, employed, and un- 
employed groups of men and women? With secondary 
education becoming more and more universal, with 
junior colleges rapidly multiplying in most states of the 
Union, and with senior colleges and graduate work 
continuing to expand and develop, what new types or 
readjustments of old types, of business education are 
needed? What are the relative demands for vocational 


American 
Education Week, 
November 5-11, 
1934. 


business education and general business education for 
the different age groups? Relative demands for full- 
time and part-time schooling, and for residence and 
correspondence courses? “Consider the new responsi- 
bility educational institutions must assume in voca- 
tional education when children are no longer permitted 
to learn occupations in business and industry.” 

Wepnespay, NoveMBER 7—Continuing Education 
Throughout Life. Is the life of the business man or 
woman becoming more and more like that of the busi- 
ness teacher in the sense of the necessity to be re-edu- 
cated now and then, regardless of how many degrees 
he may have? Because of rapid and constant shifting 
of occupational needs and requirements of business, to 
what extent must business education run parallel with 
the employment of business groups from earlier to 
later adult periods of life? Likewise, as the business- 
economic problems of the millions of families of this 
nation are continuously changing through the various 
decades of a lifetime, to what extent should business 
education be kept coterminous with transpiring eco- 
nomic or buymanship needs and wants? Here is a vast 
area of dynamic business-economic forces which de- 
mand constant researching and re-interpretation. 

Tuurspay, NovEMBER 8—Financing Our Schools. 
Naturally business teachers are interested, along with 
other school teachers and officials, in the complex 
problems of financing our schools. It would seem, too, 
that business teachers, as students of business finance, 
might well be expected to be especially interested in 
problems of school finance. The business side of the 
vast American school system represents a challenge 
to most critical thinking and planning—a situation to 
which business teachers should be in a position to make 
a distinct contribution. (“Report of National Confer- 
ence on the Financing of Education” published by the 
National Education Association, 1933) “Show how 
the emergency has greatly increased the claim of the 
states upon the Federal government for aid to educa- 
tion similar to that given to industry, banking, road 
building, and agriculture.” 

Fripay, NoveMBER 9—Quickening the Sense of 
Civic Responsibility. To what extent do business men 
and women, along with business and other teachers, 
show evidence of the need of a quickened sense of 
civic responsibility? To what extent are the leaders 
in local school communities—leaders in the best sense 
of the word—drawn from the ranks of business? Is 
the civic responsibility of business society increasing 
and changing? What are its broad civic obligations to 
its workers, its customers, and the community life in 
general? To what extent and in what ways should 
business civics be made an effective part. of a program 
of business education? 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


re 


W |: ARE all starting a new year 

in the midst of rapidly 
changing economic conditions. If 
public school and private school pro- 
grams ever needed careful scrutiny 
they need it now. 

There has been a large increase of 
pupils in high school commercial de- 
partments. Average ability of com- 
mercial pupils may be lower—some 
say it is higher. Who knows? 

This situation is not a temporary 
one. For various reasons more 
young people will remain in school. 
Depression, codes, employment laws, 
employers’ desire for increased effi- 
ciency through greater maturity are 
some of the causes of lengthened 
school periods for many more boys 
and girls. 

It should be apparent that a static 
program of business training will not 
suffice. There must be frequent and 
perhaps radical changes in our offer- 
ings. Who will decide what changes 
are needed? Who will discover la- 
tent defects in curriculums, subject 
courses, teaching methods, placement 
procedures, etc.? Whose initiative 
will expose these latent defects? 
These questions are vitally important 
to those directly responsible for the 
business training program in any city 
or town school system. Will the need- 
ed leadership be available in all com- 
munities? Or will outside help have 
to be sought ? 

These are times when _ nothing 
should be taken for granted. Im- 
pressions must give way to convic- 
tions based on sound factual data. 
Pride in what has been offered must 
not blind us to the need for new and 
better offerings. Fear of criticism 
must not deter us from confessing 
failure and making a new start in the 
right direction whenever this seems 
necessary. 

Most of us believe that there is 
much which is commendable in our 
present programs, but we suspect 
that there are weak spots in these 
same programs. We feel sure that 
these weak spots will be uncovered 
_* The commercial teachers of Rochester, New 
York, under the leadership of the Commercial 


Director, Mr. C. E. Cook, recently made such 
a survey, 


by someone sooner or later. We 
should be the ones to do the uncov- 
ering. Weaknesses discovered and 
revealed are already half remedied. 
Every commercial department head, 
with the help of his teachers, should 
make a thorough survey of his own 
program with a view to its improve- 
ment. Every commercial teacher 
should make an equally thorough ex- 
amination of his personal activities 
with a view to determining whether 
or not he is responsible for any 
weakness in the program as a whole. 

Doubtless there are potent argu- 
ments against educational surveys 
made by local teachers and directors. 
However, such surveys have been 
made with good results.* It would be 
productive of great benefit to com- 
mercial education if every city in 
the country could have such a survey 
of its commercial work during the 
present school year. 

Here is what can happen. The 
mayor of one New England city has 
just written to his state department 
ot education something like this: We 
are spending large sums on com- 
mercial education in our _ public 
schools. . It is alleged that this type 
of training has real vocational value. 
I suspect that our commercial pupils 
are not getting the kind of training 
they need for vocational life; in 
shori, that our program of business 
education is not functioning well at 
all. Our industrial and home-making 
programs are checked by state and 
federal departments of vocational ed- 
ucation. Our college preparatory of- 
ferings are appraised by representa- 
tives of the state department and of 
our colleges. I cannot find that any 
adequate appraisal of our commer- 
cial work ever has been made. Will 
you help us? 

Perhaps the mayor is wrong. His 
commercial program may be perfect. 
There may be politics behind the ap- 
peal which he makes. However, in 
the face of such an appeal school 
authorities need to be well fortified 
by facts. 

In many cities it has been the su- 
perintendent who has “suspicioned” 
his commercial department and taken 
steps to get an appraisal of what is 
being done. How much better had 
the initiative in this enterprise been 
taken by the commercial teachers 
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themselves or by someone directly 
representing them. 

Employers, through their office 
managers and personnel directors, 
are querying, “What is wrong with 
commercial education?” 

Not all of the evident dissatisfac- 
tion with respect to what is being 
done in our field arises out of the al- 
leged fact that we are not doing a 
good vocational training job. There 
is quite as much criticism of what 
may be called the general educational 
outcomes of our type of training. 
Why are not commercially-trained 
people better able to handle their per- 
sonal, economic affairs? Why do we 
do so little in the direction of better 
general business education for all? In 
short, why don’t we use more dis- 
crimination as to the relative impor- 
tance of “consumer training” and 
“producer training’ ? 

These queries, protests, and calls 
for help are hopeful signs. Com- 
mercial teachers cannot long remain 
apathetic in the face of them. They 
will do something to set their own 
educational house in order. It is not 
implied that to date commercial 
teachers have done nothing—or even 
little—to improve their programs. 
They have done much, but there re- 
mains much more to do; and some 
of the things already done must be 
done over because of rapidly chang- 
ing economic conditions. There are 
evidences of a rapidly developing 
professional interest in the many 
problems which press for solution in 
this great field of education. More 
commercial teachers are enrolled in 
advanced professional schools than 
ever before. With due allowance for 
those who “take courses” to improve 
their promotional rating, or to win a 
required degree, or to fulfil local 
prescriptions for salary advancement 
there still are large numbers who 
really pursue courses in the hope 
that they will be helped to do their 
work better. However, it may be 
pertinent to ask what proportion of 
our commercial teachers, who should 
and could, really do take summer or 
extension courses. Some researcher 
may undertake to find out for us. 

There is another question that 
might be asked: How many of those 
who pursue advanced study actually 
utilize the results of such study in 
their daily professional work? In 
the matter of classroom methods it 
is doubtless true that most teachers 
make good use of what they get in 
courses. But, I wonder if as many 
act in accordance with new, and to 
them apparently acceptable, view- 
points regarding commercial curricu- 
lums, vocational training, consumer 
knowledge, teacher-training, equip- 
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ment, objectives, etc. Too often the 
evidence seems to be in the nega- 
tive. New points of view or concepts 
are valuable only when translated 
into action. Upon the adoption of 
a new principle, concept, or point of 
view one should immediately raise 
and answer this question: What am 
I going to do about it? Nor should 
one rest content until something is 
done about it. Only when those who 
actually do grow in wisdom regard- 
ing their work purposefully use that 
wisdom in concrete ways for the bet- 
terment of programs of business 
training as a whole can we be as- 
sured even a small degree of the per- 
fection toward which conscientious 
commercial teachers will forever 
strive. Perhaps we “study” too much 
and “do” too little. Each must check 
up on this matter for himself. 


An experienced school executive 
has just tried to convince me of the 
fact that because he subscribes to all 
of the more important educational 
periodicals he is well-grounded in 
modern educational theory and prac- 
tice. Well, perhaps he is. But, the 
benefits of reading current literature 
in any field may not be proportionate 
to the amount done. Some people 
read too much; think and act too lit- 
tle. It is a great mistake for anyone 
to attempt to read everything in the 
magazines which he sees regularly. 
Reading, to be productive, must be 
done with great discrimination. 


In the field of commercial educa- 
tion there are but two regular pub- 
lications for which a_ subscription 
price is charged. These are not so 
well supported as they should be— 
a somewhat disheartening fact. What 
commercial teacher really should be 
without at least one of them? I won- 
der how far the total number of 
paid subscriptions for these two 
journals would fall short of the total 
number of commercial teachers. 

However, large numbers of teach- 
ers do subscribe for and read the pe- 
riodical literature in the field. But, 
how many translate into practice the 
ideas they get from their reading? 
Most teachers surely revise their 
teaching methods from time to time 
in the light of new ideas gleaned 
from the journals which they peruse 
regularly. But how many fail to im- 
prove their program as a whole be- 
cause of convictions growing out of 
their reading of books and periodi- 
cals? 


Each director of commercial edu- 
cation, head of department, or other 
leader in this field should face 
these questions and answer them 
truthfully: (1) What new points 
of view with respect to curriculums, 


teacher qualifications, objectives, 
placement of our product, etc., did I 
adopt last year because of my read- 
ing and study of my _ problems? 
(2) What actual changes have gone 
into effect this year because of those 
new points of view? (3) What 
changes are pending at the present 
moment ? 

Fach teacher should ask himself 
these questions: (1) Have I ac- 
quired any new concepts regarding 
the larger aspects of my work as a 
result of my reading? (2) If so, 
what have I done to direct attention 
to the particular matters involved 
and to bring about desirable changes? 
(3) On what betterment project am 
I working at present? 

It never can be the sole responsi- 
bility of any one person to make de- 
sirable changes from time to time— 
or even to initiate them. Commercial 
education is a cooperative enterprise. 
All who have to do with it in any 
capacity must assume some responsi- 
bility for its continuous improvement. 
If, during the current year, every 
commercial teacher will determine to 
clarify a few of his present points of 
view and acquire at least a few new 
ones, to hunt for weaknesses in the 
program for which he is at least in 
part responsible, to cooperate with 
others in the betterment of this pro- 
gram, and to initiate at least one 
move in the direction of better com- 
mercial education in his school, no 
one can overestimate the benefit to 
business training which will result. 
There is no other way to insure prog- 
ress in this field. 

Do not try to solve all problems at 
once. Concentrate where there is the 
greatest need. Do not try to read 
everything that is written on com- 
mercial education. Select what bears 
on problems which seem most impor- 
tant to you at the moment. Be sure 
that you are not duplicating the work 
of others in your organization. You 
have little enough time and energy 
for this work; so make all you do 
count. 

Finally, put aside all personal con- 
siderations. If your study leads to 
changes vitally affecting your pro- 
gram, accept these changes, however 
distasteful, for the good of the cause. 
For example, if you become con- 
vinced that single periods of book- 
keeping are better than double pe- 
riods, work for the change even 
though it means that you must teach 
six classes instead of three. If you 
reach the conclusion that commercial 
arithmetic of the conventional sort 
should be replaced with something 
more in line with the abilities and 
needs of ninth grade pupils, work for 
the proper substitution even if you 


lose some arithmetic classes which 
you enjoy. If you are intrigued with 
the proposal that consumer knowl- 
edge, instead of vocational prepara- 
tion, be the chief objective of com- 
mercial education, get all available 
light on the subject, reach a conclu- 
sion, and act accordingly. These are 
but illustrations of scores of equally 
important matters about which every 
experienced commercial teacher 
should hold well-considered opinions. 

Where do you stand with respect 
to the socialization of commercial 
subjects? Vocational competency as 
an objective of business education? 
Postponement of all vocational prep- 
aration until the post-high-schoo! 
years? Careful selection of pupils 
for stenographic training? Freedom 
of choice of commercial subjects re- 
gardless of fitness for the study of 
some of them? College preparation 
as an objective of commercial edu- 
cation? Specificity of vocational aim 
as compared with general commer- 
cial training? The factor of sex in 
commercial education? The conten- 
tion for try-out courses in this field? 
The proposal that clerical work, more 
in line with office procedures, be sub- 
stituted for conventional “office prac- 
tice’? Etc. Have you well-con- 
sidered and factually supported opin- 
ions regarding these matters? Or im- 
pressions based on chance informa- 
tion which has come your way? Can 
you think and talk objectively re- 
garding these and kindred topics? 

To adopt the radio announcer’s 
jargon, “Here’s what you do”: Study 
your program of commercial educa- 
tion carefully; find in it the weak 
spot which interests you most; de- 
termine to study your problem thor- 
oughly; make it almost a hobby (it 
will do no harm if it becomes a sort 
of obsession) and thus avoid viewing 
it as just another task ; ultimately de- 
cide what to do about the matter; 
and finally do it. 

Such devotion to the cause by even 
a sizable fraction of our commercial 
teachers will put this type of training 
out of reach of its unfriendly critics 
who now find much in it that is vul- 
nerable. 

Let no one do your thinking for 
you. Do it yourself. Do not rest 
content with impressions ; form opin- 
ions. Listen and read with an ac- 
tive, but receptive mind. Don’t hesi- 
tate to challenge what does not ring 
true; but don’t challenge just for 
the sake of an argument. Challenge 
to get at the facts. 

If you do not find in your own 
program some vitally important de- 
fect to grapple with, there is some- 
thing wrong with you—no program 
is perfect. 
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N considering any problem con- 

cerning trends and the resulting 
reconstruction of business educa- 
tion, business educators are con- 
fronted with a series of challenges. 
To carry forward any program of 
progress, the individual business edu- 
cator must face many phases of the 
whole problem and adjust his per- 
sonal attitudes, philosophy, and pro- 
cedures according to the outcomes of 
his careful thinking. 


Relation of Business Education to 

Secondary Education in General 

Naturally, the individual business 
educator must orient his field and its 
functions in relation to the general 
field of education with which he is 
concerned. The dynamic change in 
the relationship of business education 
io secondary education cannot be too 
strongly emphasized nor too often 
brought before the attention of those 
engaged in this field. The funda- 
mental nature of the implications in- 
volved are obvious and of utmost 
import in all considerations concern- 
ing this field. 

Business educators share an equal 
responsibility with all secondary 
school teachers for the common aims 
of secondary education. Of these 
general aims now so well known to 
all secondary school teachers, the 
ends of civic education and the de- 
velopment of ethical character are 
the most closely related to the dis- 
tinguishing aims of business educa- 
tion itself. 


The Business Education 
Field Itself 

According to the modern educa- 
tional sociologist, the worker must be 
educated in the secondary school to 
assume certain primary responsibili- 
ties, namely, to his employer, to 
himself, to the social group of which 
he is a part, and to the larger social 
group of which all groups are a part. 
In other words, the commercial edu- 
cation department of the secondary 
school must train for the develop- 
ment of social consciousness on the 
part of its pupils. 

The implications of modern edu- 
cational theory must be thought 
through in the reorganization of 
business education in terms of its 
subject matter courses, and their 
placement in respect to grade level 
and relative periods of training. The 


CHALLENGES ‘TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by Benjamin R. Haynes 


Associate Professor of Commerce and Education 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


The new business education and its new instructional materials 

can only grow out of a thorough consideration by business edu- 

cators of all possible subject matter in the light of present eco- 

nomic conditions and of the greatly improved educational 

techniques that have resulted from modern educational study 
and experimentation. 


necessity of social and individual 
betterment by education, the implica- 
tions of the study of individual dif- 
ferences, and the passing of the 
theory of mental discipline, have 
brought about general and frank 
recognition that business education 
should be based upon the needs of 
commercial employments for which 
boys and girls may be trained suc- 
cessfully in whole or in part in the 
secondary school. Business education 
must now be relied upon to a certain 
extent to provide some of the lessons 
of business cooperation and the like 
that were formerly provided through 
actual business experience in times 
of less complex commercial organiza- 
tion. 

Responsibility for progress in the 
field of business education rests 
squarely upon all of those directly 
engaged in it. Academic traditions 
no longer hinder development of the 
commercial department, and business 
educators are freed from any as- 
sumption of an apologetic attitude in 
working directly for the advance- 
ment of business education in itself. 
Further, the individual business 
teacher’s responsibility towards the 
development of his field is increased 
and emphasized by all current educa- 
tional theory and practice which is 
favoring and making necessary the 
inclusion of business education in 
any full program of secondary edu- 
cation. 

In any reconstruction of programs 
of business education on the second- 
ary level, the pupil population in- 
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volved presents a basic problem for 
consideration. Many commercial 
pupils are enrolled in business curri- 
cula for the purposes of general 
education, while others are desirous 
of preparing for a business career 
but are unable to do the work re- 
quired. Thus only a part of the pupil 
enrollment in business curricula can 
be considered truly “commercial” 
pupils. Business educators are con- 
fronted in every course with pupils 
who are not interested in the voca- 
tional aspects of the work as well 
as those who are, with those who 
cannot do the work required as well 
as those who are able, and with 
pupils who have well-defined voca- 
tional aims as well as with others 
who have not. An increasing num- 
ber of publications are concerned 
with the problem of how to make 
business education afford a sound 
general education and yet provide 
adequate vocational training in order 
to meet the varied needs of the va- 
rious types of pupils enrolled. 

In respect to the scope of the field 
of business education, each worker 
in the field, no matter what his par- 
ticular point of contact may be, is 
faced with the broad implications of 
the fact that business education is not 
confined to one type of school or to 
one age level. In its simpler forms it 
is a part of the early educational 
guidance objective of the junior high 
school as one of the fields that shouid 
be explored in the prevocational pe- 
riod of training. On the upper sec- 
ondary school level it is one of the 
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most important parts of any _voca- 
tional program, and on the junior 
college or semi-collegiate educational 
level it presents a valuable field for 
terminal curricula. In certain uni- 
versity, senior college and graduate 
departments, business education 1s 
recognized as a professional type of 
training of high rank. 


Relation of the Business Education 
Field to Vocational Education 


A very fundamental aspect of the 
reconstruction of the field of busi- 
ness education is its relation to the 
field of vocational education. Voca- 
tional training has come to be con- 
sidered a legitimate part of public 
education. Commercial education 
was included before vocational edu- 
cation, but not always on the prin- 
ciple of vocational training, so that 
commercial education has taken on 
many aspects of general education, 
and the trend has been away from 
vocational education as such. This 
trend must be appreciated and the 
resulting problem of the relation of 
business education to vocational edu- 
cation worked out in the reorganiza- 
tion of the field. Industrial, home- 
making and agricultural education 
have won merit as subjects of in- 
struction that meet certain require- 
ments of large groups of pupils 
whose needs are not met by the usual 
programs of secondary education. 
The challenge now confronts every 
business educator, in setting up pro- 
gressive programs of business train- 
ing that will function properly and 
valuably from the points of view of 
all concerned in secondary education, 
to answer for himself the question as 
to whether business education is 
really a part of vocational education. 
Obviously, the import of the decision 
of business educators on this funda- 
mental challenge is large in implica- 
tions for the determination of pro- 
grams for reorganization. 


Defects in High School Business 
Curriculum 


All educators agree that there are 
serious defects in the high school 
business curriculum, but as to what 
are the most serious defects or as to 
what are the optimum solutions of 
these defects, there is wide diver- 
gence of opinions. Yet, upon the 
answers to these challenges the pro- 
cedure in the reorganization of the 
business education curriculum must 
rest. How extensively may worth 
while results be achieved by better 
offerings in economics and manage- 
ment content? What is the proper 
emphasis on general background or 
“academic” education? How can the 
curriculum be made to provide more 


adequately for the development of 
those personal qualities and traits 
which are so essential to successful 
achievement in business pursuits? 
These questions are representative of 
three contrasting points of attack 
upon the problem of curriculum 
reconstruction. Other angles of con- 
cern to the individual teacher in the 
field are those dealing with the fail- 
ure of business educators to provide 
for cooperative business experience, 
better instructional materials, clearer 
definition of objectives, better train- 
ing for commercial teachers in terms 
of curriculum concerns, and _ better 
selection of qualified pupils for the 
commercial curriculum. 


Objectives in Business Education 
The dual nature of business edu- 
cation objectives has been much 
stressed in recent literature. Not 
merely the provision for prevoca- 
tional and vocational aims, but the 
trend for the recognition of a social- 
ized business education program. 

A problem that is especially inter- 
esting is that of the obligation of 
business education to help meet the 
responsibilities of non-vocational 
phases of life preparation. How is 
the business educator to solve his 
problem of contributing to the re- 
sourcefulness of the individual pupil 
in the wise use of his leisure time, 
in improved efficiency as a consumer 
of goods, and in becoming a con- 
structive citizen? 

Another challenge in establishing 
cbjectives is that of guidance and 
counseling. As an objective, both 
from its social and vocational impli- 
cations, it challenges the individual 
teacher to train his pupils for a 
changing world through the realiza- 
tion that preparation itself must al- 
ways be changing, and that business 
itself must be changed and redirected 
continually in a changing economic 
order. A further challenge, resulting 
from this concept of guidance as an 
objective of business education, is 
the problem of keeping out of the 
vocational groups in commercial 
Cepartments those pupils that are 
“not commercial material.” Obvious- 
ly, pupils who are not trainable, not 
employable, not promotable, repre- 
sent a guidance problem for which 
business educators have a responsi- 
bility to the taxpayer, to the indi- 
vidual pupil, and to the business field 
at large. Courageous thinking on the 
solution of this problem is a first 
requisite in wise reconstruction of 
secondary business education. 


Keep an Open Mind 


The new business education and 
its new instructional materials can 
only grow out of a thorough con- 
sideration by business educators of 
all possible subject matter in the light 
of present economic conditions and 
of the greatly improved educational 
techniques that have resulted from 
modern educational study and 
experimentation. 

In the final acceptance of evidence 
on problems of the reconstruction of 
busiffess education, the individual 
teacher should be alert to the fact 
that it is not desirable to adopt as 
final any point of view which he may 
work out individually or which he 
may accept from the literature in his 
field. Instead, his guiding and under- 
lying principle should be to examine 
continuously and critically all pre- 
vailing points of view and the bases 
upon which they rest. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS 
SHOW 


At the Business Show held in the 
new Port Authority Commerce Build- 
ing, Eighth Avenue at 15th Street, New 
York City, during the week of October 
15th, were displayed the latest ma- 
chines and devices produced by the 
world’s leading business equipment 
manufacturers for the more economical 
and efficient management of the na- 
tion’s business. 

According to Frank E. Tupper, Man- 
aging Director of this 3lst annnal Na- 
tional Business Show, the interest in 
this year’s show was the result of con- 
tinued progress in the business ma- 
chines and equipment industry. During 
the past few years leaders in this indus- 
try have spent millions of dollars per- 
fecting their products. While others 
have maintained a passive attitude dur- 
ing the years of subnormal activities, 
producers in this field have maintained 
an aggressive program of progress, and 
were in a position to show the results 
of their labors to a reviving business 
world. 

Many new and improved models were 
on display. Almost without exception, 
each exhibitor had on display some 
product which had never been shown 
before. There were about one hundred 
completely new devices or machines 
and several hundred improved models 
of standard products. The exhibitors 
planned their displays on a more elabo- 
rate and colorful scale than ever before. 

This year for the first time the Direct 
Mail and Graphic Arts exhibits were 
held in conjunction with the Business 
Show. 

Saturday was set aside as Students 
Day, the only day on which minors 
under 19 years of age were admitted. 
The Business Show Management re- 
ported that the attendance of high 
school students on that day was the 
largest in recent years and that these 
young people displayed much intelligent 
curiosity in the products and materials 
which are used in business offices. 
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HAT should be taught in a 
course on office machines de- 
pends upon the following: 
1. Kinds of machines used in business, 
2. The frequency with which these 
machines are used. 
3. The amount of training needed to 
operate these machines successfully. 
4. The objectives of the course. 
5. The personnel of the class. 
The kinds of equipment may be 
classified as follows: 
1. Adding and calculating. 
30okkeeping and billing. 
. Dictating. 
. Duplicating. 
5. Filing. 


Jide 


Subject Matter and Time 
Allotment 

How much time should be devoted 
to training on each machine is de- 
‘ermined by the standards which are 
set up and by the abilities of the 
pupils. Briefly, we expect an ability 
to perform the fundamental opera- 
tions on each machine with that 
amount of skill which is needed by a 
beginner in business—but, in most 
cases, this amount has yet definitely 
to be determined, 

Various machine companies give 
different lengths of time necessary 
for training, depending, no doubt, 
upon individual abilities. These vary 
so widely, however, that they are of 
little value to us. For our purpose 
ihe amount of time depends upon the 
time limit of the course. This we 
must recognize is not valid, but un- 


fortunately it is the best we can do 
under the present circumstances. 
Perhaps it would be better to spend 
all the time on fewer machines, thus 
learning to operate such machines 
with a higher degree of skill. 
Because of the uncertainty of this 
factor, I have suggested large units 
instead of small, thus making it pos- 
sible for pupils to emphasize one or 
more machines in each group if they 
wish to do so and if this more nearly 
suits their individual learning needs. 
The following is a list of subject 
matter taught at Temple University 
and the time allotted to each part: 


THE TEACHING OF 
OFFICE MACHINES 


by Mary Musgrave 


Instructor in Secretarial Subjects 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


We expect an ability to perform the fundamental operations on 
each machine with that amount of skill which is needed by a 
beginner in business. 


I ADDING AND 
1 Adding 

Touch addition 

Direct key subtraction 

Use of all special features 
2 Calculating 

Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 


Decimals, fractions, accumula- 
tions, fixed decimals and use 


of all special features 
Il BOOKKEEPING 
1 Commercial office work 
Posting sales ledger 
Posting purchase ledger 
Keeping control account 
2 Bank work 
Check teller work 
Statement work 
DUPLICATING 
1 Mimeograph 
Cut stencil 
Operate machine 
Keep record of material run 
File stencils and copies of all 
material duplicated 


CALCULATING 


24 hours 


24 hours 


24 hours 


Students at Temple University 
Learning the Operation 
of Office Machines 


2 Ditto 
Make master copy—typed, ink, 
or pencil 
Use of machine 
3 Mimeoscope 
Optional 
IV DICTATING 
Transcribe from transcribing ma- 
chine 
Details concerning getting out mail 
Note: Cleaning and care of all ma- 
chines required. 
V FILING 
Alphabetizing 
Alphabetic 
Numeric 
Subject 


Methods of Organizing the Course 


For the teaching of office ma- 
chines we have three plans. The first 
is the battery method in which all 
of the pupils work on the same kind 
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24 hours 


of machine at the same time. Direc- 
tions to the group as a whole are 
given as well as definite drill for 
skill building. However, there is 
usually one insurmountable obstacle, 
that is the cost of equipment. 

The second method is the rotation 
plan. This is the one most frequently 
used. In this a pupil is assigned to a 
certain machine on which he com- 
pletes a given number of jobs, and 
when these have been accomplished, 
or at the end of a given time, the 
pupil goes on to another machine and 
repeats the process. An advantage of 
this is that practically all the equip- 
ment is being used all of the time. 


The pupil works more or less on his 
own responsibility, solving problems 
to the best of his ability and asking 
for help when it is necessary. This 
is desirable for it leads the pupil to 
become self-directing and self-evalu- 
ating. On the other hand, it may 
lead to the establishing of habits of 
machine operation which are not ef- 
ficient. It may not provide for suf- 
ficient repetition or stress on essential 
operations, or it may demand _ too 
much. Also, in most instances, the 
pupil is forced to go on to the next : 
machine, whether or not he has mas- 
tered the operations, in order to 
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make way for the next pupil who is 
assigned to that machine. _ 

A third method which is some- 
times used is to establish a model 
office. This is less frequently used 
for it needs more of an office organi- 
zation than most schools can supply, 
and it requires both clerical and ma- 
chine training. 

We have chosen the rotation plan 
as the one that most nearly meets our 
needs. Through the learning exer- 
cises and by constant attention to de- 
tails we work to build skill of opera- 
tion. We then utilize that skill, based 
on a knowledge of the underlying 
principles, by providing a sufficient 
variety of situations in which to de- 
velop the power of adaptation. The 
assignment sheets indicate the learn- 
ing exercises. 

The textbook material used for the 
calculating machine is that prepared 
by the machine companies. For the 
bookkeeping machines actual sales 
slips and credit memorandums are 
used, and for the banking machines 
checks and deposit slips form the ex- 
ercises. If the instructions in the 
textbook are not adequate, or if there 
is no textbook, an assignment sheet 
with directions for work is given to 
each pupil as illustrated by the fol- 
lowing: 


An Assignment Sheet for the 
Burroughs Bank Ledger 
Posting Machine 


I. The practice set for the Bur- 
roughs Bank Posting Machine con- 
sists of five depositors and one con- 
trol account to which are posted 
checks and deposits. See folder be- 
side machine. 

Open the following accounts for 
the customers. Use the bank ledger 
cards. Statements will be sent to the 
same customers. 


M. B. Aldrich A. F. Baker FE. M. Canton 
F. C. Andrews Dan Barker Control Account 


II. Posting Procedure on Ledger 

Cards 

1. Set up previous balance on 
the keyboard. Insert ledger card 
and line up with side line finder, 
stroke motor bar. (Arrow must 
point to old balance column. If 
there is no old balance, depress 
motor bar, machine then tabulates 
to first check position). 

2. Set up date and amount of 
first check—Motor Bar. 

3. Set up amount of second 
check—Motor Bar. 

4. Set up amount of third check 
-—Motor Bar. 


5. Enter deposit—Motor Bar. 
1 Agnew, P. L. “Teaching Aids at the E.C.T.A. 


Convention,” Journal of Business Education, Vol. 
VIII, No. 8 (April, 1933). p. 31. 


6. Depress Motor Bar—depress 
Total Key—Motor Bar. 
7. Remove ledger sheet. 


CONTINUE POSTING UNTIL CONTENTS 
OF ENVELOPE ARE COMPLETED. 


III. Posting Procedure on State- 
ments 

1. Repeat the posting procedure 

on the statements exactly as the 

posting was done on the ledger 
cards. 


IV. Proof of Posting 

1. Method of proof in bank 
posting is by comparing ledger 
balances with statement balances. 
If the two balances agree, the post- 
ings have been made correctly, 
that is, no postings have been 
missed and none has been posted 
twice. It is customary, however, 
to have two persons do this check- 
ing, one bookkeeper checking the 
ledger accounts while another calls 
the balances from the statements. 
In this way any discrepancy may 
be located. In banking institu- 
tions ledgers are posted by one 
person and statements are posted 
by another, 

2. Check in the same manner 
your ledger balances with the 
statement balances of the other 
member of your group working 
on this job. 


NOTE: Before beginning be sure that all checks 
and deposit slips for each day are in the 
envelope of that date. Always see that 
the machine is clear. Do all accounts 
for one day before beginning on the 
next day’s work. Pay particular at- 
wea to the use of the three motor 
ars, 


Test for Each Machine 
Assignment 


Each pupil uses as many or as few 
of the exercises as he feels is neces- 
sary for him to master the opera- 
tions involved. When he believes 
that this point has been reached he 
asks for a test, which consists of 
problems using the same principles as 
those he has learned. While he is at 
work on his test, the teacher observes 
his habits of work, especially his 
operating technique, and makes notes 
of good points and poor ones on a 
card which is attached to the test 
when it is handed in. When the an- 
swers have been checked, the answer 
sheet and the card are given to the 
pupil. He then makes whatever cor- 
rections are necessary and is ready 
to proceed with the next unit. If, 
however, serious difficulties have 
been noticed, special help is given 
him either by the teacher or by one 
of the pupils, usually the one who 
has immediately preceded him in his 
work on that machine. In this way 
we not only diagnose pupil difficul- 
ties, as shown in their tests and 
habits of operation, but direct their 


efforts in overcoming specific weak- 
nesses. 


Special Class Reports and 
Discussions 


In order that the pupils may have 
some further knowledge of office 
machines and some idea of their re- 
lationship to business, the class meets 
for discussion periods. 

The basis of that discussion is an 
outline, such as the following one on 
calculating machines: 


Outline for Class Discussion of 
Calculating Machines 
A. TYPES OF MACHINES 

1. Key drive 
Adds, subtracts, multiplies and di- 
vides, all by addition. Valuable for 
checking work of narrow, short col- 
umns and reasonably small multipli- 
cations Where keys are easy to hold. 

2. Crank drive 
Set up problem on keyboard, then 
operate crank or mechanism which 
acts as crank to perform calculation. 
Performs direct subtraction. Some 
machines, such as the Monroe, per- 
form automatic division. Valuable 
for wide column multiplication. 


B. CLASSES OF MACHINES 


1. Recording or Listing 
Roll of paper in machine on which 
figures are recorded. Valuable for 
long columns of addition. 
a. Whole keyboard 
Nine or more banks of keys, al- 
ternating black and white, con- 
forming to decimal system of 
numbers. Good for wide columns 
of figures. 
b. Ten key machine 
Numbers from 1 to 0 
2. Non-recording 
No record of individual items. An- 
swers appear in dials on the machine. 


In addition to class work each 
pupil has a special assignment. It 
may take the form of additional 
work on a machine for the purpose 
of attaining a specific objective 
chosen by the pupil, or it may be a 
report on some machine. Any choice 
is acceptable provided (1) that the 
machine is of sufficient value to bring 
to the attention of the group, (2) 
that the choice is not duplicated by 
another, and (3) that we do not 
have the machine in the laboratory. 

If a machine report is chosen the 
procedure is first to refer to the file 
where materials acquired by the pre- 
vious class are kept; second, to find 
out all about it from available texts; 
third, to visit the machine company 
to secure up-to-date material. The 
pupil then proceeds to write his re- 
port. The purpose of this assign- 
ment is to summarize and make 
readily available for other members 
of the class information concerning 
the machine, its uses in business, and 
the kind of work for which it is 
especially suited. Because this assign- 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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HE object in teaching shorthand 
eh to prepare students to become 
yocationally proficient. The busi- 
ness man is interested in only that. 
He expects the work of a_steno- 
grapher to be done well and to be 
done quickly. He also expects it to 
be done in large volume. 

The business man cares not what 
system of shorthand is written, even 
;f jt is a combination of Sanscrit 
and Chinese, just as long as the 
stenographer turns out an acceptable 
transcript and turns it out on time. 
In industry, the output of the shop or 
plant is measured, so why not meas- 
ure it in the office. We are willing 
to concede that in industry the gov- 
erning factor is, to a large extent, 
the machine, while in an office op- 
erated on a scientific and efficient 
basis, the governing factor is the 
word. However, the office can and 
will have a supervisor who will ap- 
preciate her responsibilities and un- 
derstand her duties. E. J. Me- 
Adams,! General Manager of Ar- 
mour and Company says, “The meas- 
uring of clerical work is important 
and we must find a way.” Large 
concerns like the Gillette Razor Blade 
Co., The National Cash Register 
Co., The Ralston Purina Co., The 
General Electric Co., The Aetna 
Life Insurance Co. and its subsidi- 
aries, The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co, and the Procter and Gamble 
Co. are but a few, who from re- 
search studies and observation, have 
determined that stenographers of 
certain grades or levels, to maintain 
their positions, must be able to 
transcribe so many lines of short- 
hand per hour, per day, or register 
so many strokes on the typewriter,’ 
as measured by a cyclometer. 

The Bureau of Personnel Admin- 
istration of the Federal Government 
has since 1926 been interested in this 
problem of measuring the steno- 
graphic ability’ in certain govern- 
ment offices. It is interesting to note 
that their tests made the word the 
unit rather than the stroke. Errors 
all counted as equally serious. They 
finally decided to judge differently of 
material according to the frequency 
of the word. In constructing the dic- 
tation material, words from the first 
5,000 of the Horn Common Word 
List were included. Kirk followed 
somewhat the same idea in measur- 


_? American Management Ass’n., Office Execu- 
tives Series, No. 26, page 3, 1927. 

“American Management Ass’n. Office Manage- 
ment Series. No. 44, 1929. 

*Tests for Stenographers. “Journal of Com- 


mercial Education, May 1928, p. 135. 


STANDARDS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 
TRANSCRIPTION 


IN 


by Clyde W. Kammerer, A.M. 
Central High School, Detroit, Michigan 


ing stenographic output in Philadel- 
phia. 

This focuses attention on our field 
for it really simmers down to one 
thing: There is in education a ten- 
dency to measure what has been 
taught. Whether you like it or not, 
it means that the results of your 
teaching are or very soon will be 
measured. And why shouldn’t it 
be that way? We must produce re- 
sults. If we cannot, we must make a 
place for the one who can. A bibli- 
ography of tests and measurements 
will reveal quite a few stenographic 
tests that have been devised for sten- 
ographic applicants. 

Leffingwell stated in 1930 that in 
the next ten years there will be few 
office operations remaining unmeas- 
ured. W. M. Smith, in his studies 
of measurement of clerical work says, 
“Tt makes no difference whether the 
job is technical, mechanical, clerical, 
or any other nature, if you are unable 
to measure its essential characteris- 
tics, its volume, its rate of output, 
then you cannot hope to treat it in 
a scientific manner.® Anyone inter- 
ested in the topic of measuring office 
output can find some _ interesting 
reading by consulting the publications 
of the American Management As- 
sociation. 

If a person’s thinking in trans- 

4 Leffingwell, W. H. “The First Half Century 


of Office Management,’ American Management 
Ass’n., 1930 


5 Smith, W. M. Measuring Shop Clerical Work, 
Office Ex. Series, No. 38, American Management 
Ass’n., 1929, pp. 24-25. 


cription is to be scientific and worth 
while, then he will have to base it 
on research findings. Otherwise, 
what he states will be purely his own 
opinion. 

Research in transcription is one 
of the most comprehensive subjects 
in the field of commercial education. 
Transcription is a combination of 
numerous skills, knowledge, and 
ideals. Consequently, research in the 
field embraces all research in short- 
hand, typewriting, and that factor 
which causes the combination of the 
shorthand and typewriting ability to 
function. 

This third factor is a composite 
process rather difficult to name. 
Reading ability enters into it—not 
only the ability to read shorthand 
outlines but a general comprehen- 
sion of the English language. Vo- 
cabulary, grammar forms, sentence 
sense, punctuation, spelling, capitali- 
zation, syllabication, and paragraph- 
ing all contribute something to the 
transcription ability, Concentration, 
judgment as to the arrangement, and 
skill in reading ahead while typewrit- 
ing play a large part in the process. 


Analysis of the Transcription 
Problem 
A search of published literature 
on transcription during the past ten 
years® reveals only two scientific 
studies worked out on some sort of 
a statistical basis. Des Moines has 
been the only area that can right- 
fully claim a long-time research in- 
terest in this problem of standards 
of transcription. Mr. Slinker has 
been interested in the matter since 
1918. 
Research in transcription may be 
divided into four sections: 
1. Research in subject matter 
or dictation material. 
2. Research in the mental proc- 
esses involved. 
3. Research in the teaching of 
transcription and a remedial 
program based on this. 


6 — Commercial Teachers Yearbook, 1928, 
p. 173. 


The business man expects the work of a 
stenographer to be done well and to be 
done quickly 


Photo of Miss Dorothy Dow, Champion Typist in 
High School Open Event at 1933 World’s Fair. 
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4. Research that will lead to 
setting up certain standards 
of achievement. 

No. 1 is based on a selection of 
materials. Slinker was the first to 
appreciate this, later came Kirk’s 
study in Philadelphia,’ then 
Rice’s second study in New Jersey 
incorporated the same idea.* Briefly, 
the dictation material was gauged 
according to the Horn Common 
Work List. 

No. 2 should be a study by the 
psychologists and the: laboratory ex- 
perimenters. This field is wide open, 
and sad to say, not much has been 
done. We should know more about 
this before our transcription rates 
can’ be standardized or raised. 

No. 3 involves an evaluation of our 
classroom procedure. Some of the 
devices are: 

1. Transcription beginning with Chap- 

ter 1 of the shorthand manual. 

2. Repetition transcription and the use 

of plates. 

3. Analysis of errors. 

4. Perfect transcripts and the use of 

erasers. 

5. Longhand or type transcription. 

6. Special instruction in English. 

7. The use of charts or graphs to de- 

note progress. 

8. Individual instruction. 

9. The use of contests or awards. 

10. The same teacher in shorthand and 

typewriting. 

11. The typewriting period following 

immediately the shorthand. 

No. 4 is what this paper is mostly 
concerned with: the establishment of 
standards at various places in the 
country. The four points are, how- 
ever, all closely interrelated. 

Four major skills are involved in 
transcription. These are: (1) a 
shorthand writing speed with accu- 
racy of outlines, including the ability 
to read afterwards the legible notes, 
(2) typewriting speed, (3) knowl- 
edge of English, and (4) judgment. 
No. 4 means doing the right thing 
at the right time. It might be termed 
social or job intelligence. In 1930 
the Director of Research for the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 
made a report and listed in his tests 
as No. 1 the necessity of getting ste- 
nographers who possess the judg- 
ment required for their work. Fur- 
ther comment was made later that 
stenographers differ more in judg- 
ment, knowledge of spelling, and 
ability to use English than most 
people believe. 

In Detroit practically all the 
schools use “The Gregg Writer” 
monthly tests or some other material 
put out by The Gregg Publishing 
Company. This material has a syl- 
labic intensity of 1.4. Briefly here 


TJournal of Business Education, June 1929, 


pp. 16-19. 
of Iowa, Monographs in Commer- 
18. 


cial Education, No. 5, p. 1 


are some of the high lights of the 
school achievements on the monthly 
tests, or interesting items which the 
school gives on this problem of trans- 
cription. 

School No, 1 has weekly dictation 
on Gregg Congressional dictation 
and monthly speed tests. Speed 100 
and 120 words per minute. Correc- 
tion of papers: one full word de- 
ducted for each error, punctuation, 
spelling, etc. Transcription time al- 
lowed was 20 minutes. Results at 
the dictation rate of 100 words per 
minute. Class section 1: 35 took 
the test. Highest transcription rate 
35, median 27. Class 2, 25 took the 
test. The high was 35 and the me- 
dian 25. Results at the dictation 
rate of 120 words a minute. Class 
section 1: number taking the test, 
29; highest rate 37, median 28. 
Class section 2: number taking the 
test, 25; highest rate 35, median 25. 
These results are for April, 1933. 

School No. 2. No rates reported 
for anything other than daily work 
on letters. Difficulties reported are 
English, spelling, and grammar. Co- 
operates with the English Depart- 
ment in an effort to overcome some 
of the difficulties. 

School No. 3. Gregg monthly test 
used, also newspaper and magazine 
articles, but no comment made as to 
syllabic intensity of these articles. 
Method of grading was reported the 
same as for the transcription tests 
of the publishing house. Misspelled 
word in a transcript rates an E or a 
failure. Rates reported are 15 for 
course 4+ or the fourth semester 
of shorthand, 20 for course 5, and 
25 for course 6, these being the 
minimum rates. No extra time for 
reading the notes is given. Twenty 
minutes was allowed for transcrip- 
tion. Difficulty reported was the 
lack of vocabulary on the part of the 
students due to poor social intelli- 
gence and background. 

School No. 4. Reports that a 
school experiment with transcription 
shows conclusively that it should be 
started very early in the shorthand 
course. Material used is the Gregg 
tests supplemented by other material 
selected by the teacher. No report 
on the intensity of that material. 
Transcription rates are 20-25 for 
course 3 or the third semester of 
shorthand, 30-35 for course 4, and 
35-45 for course 5. These were ob- 
viously reported as the class median. 

School No. 5. Gregg material 
used. The rates approximate the 
city rates as contained in the city- 
wide outline which are 15 words 
per minute for course 4, 20 words a 
minute for course 5, and 25 words a 
minute for course 6. The chief diffi- 


culty reported at this school is Eng- 
lish, due to the background and the 
nationality of the student. Trans- 
cripts filed to note the progress of 
the student. 

School No. 6. Gregg material used 
in monthly tests. Median rates re- 
ported monthly. Term medians for 
last semester were just slightly below 
the city-wide rates. 14 for 4’s, 19 for 
5’s, and 23 for 6’s. Per cents of ac- 
curacy reported are a median of 96.1 
for the 4’s, a median of 95.3 for 5’s, 
and a median of 96.4 for the 6's. 
One day a week set aside to consider 
errors and difficulties. Transcripts 
filed for the term so the students 
can note their progress. These re- 
sults were for May, 1933. 

School No. 7. No rates, medians, 
or per cents of accuracy reported in 
Gregg monthly tests. Difficulties re- 
ported were English, especially spell- 
ing and punctuation. Accuracy is 
always the watchword rather than 
speed. 

School No. 8. The set-up of the 
shorthand-type arrangement per- 
mitted at least two timed transcripts 
in course 4, 4 in course 5, and 4 in 
course 6 each week. This material 
was of a 1.4 intensity taken from the 
supplementary dictation books and 
involved various types of letters. 
Courses 1 and 2 have a longhand 
transcription. The difficulties listed 
were spelling and punctuation. These 
medians were for the spring term of 


1932. 


Transcription Per Cent 


Rate of Accuracy 
Course 1 16.7 95.0 
oe 20.4 96.5 
18.5 94.8 
21.1 95.8 
20.1 96.2 
6 23.9 96.0 


For the spring term of 1933, the 
final median rates were reported as 
follows: 


Transcription Per Cent 
Rate of Accuracy 
Course 1 14.0 94.2 
16.8 95.6 
19.9 91.9 
<4 26.5 964 
27.4 96.9 
29.7 97.6 


This was a shortened school year 
but a considerable improvement can 
be noticed in the transcript rate and 
per cent of accuracy. Whether this 
is due to better teaching, or to eas- 
ier material is not stated. 

Transcripts are filed. Considerable 
corrective work is done, especially 
with the cooperation of the English 
Department. Difficulties listed were 
spelling, punctuation, and paragraph- 
ing. 

(To be continued next month) 
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USE OF MOTION PICTURES 
IN ‘TEACHING 


TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND 


by Eleanor Skimin and Ethel H. Wood 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


NE of the big problems in the 
presentation of a skill 
subiect is to create in the mind of 
the learner a correct and detailed 
concept of the necessary procedures. 
Frequently a teacher in her zeal to 
vive students this correct image, ex- 
plains in too great minuteness, clouds 
by too many words the very idea she 
wishes to clarify, all of which results 
in a confusion of thought extremely 
de:rimental to progress. Incorrect or 
yague mental images produce incor- 
rect reactions, A student who is at- 
tempting to master a skill subject is 
generally eager to master it correctly, 
if only he can be sure what that cor- 
rect way is. Almost without excep- 
tion this is most readily presented to 
him by means of concrete demonstra- 
tion. 

The Demonstration Problem 


Imitation is the easiest form of 
learning ; progressive teachers are re- 
iving more and more upon demon- 
strations before their classes when- 
ever possible to replace the wordy 
explanations which have too often 
been customary in the past. This is 
true in the commercial field just as 
it is true in other fields. One seri- 
ous difficulty encountered in the ordi- 


Motion pictures can well be utilized as a valuable aid to class- 

room work. Such a device makes the presentation of the funda- 

mental ideas of shorthand and typewriting easier and more 
tangible. 


nary method of demonstration in 
both shorthand and_ typewriting 
classes, however, is that of present- 
ing the work slowly enough for be- 
ginners to grasp what is being done, 
and yet rapidly enough to illustrate 
the expert technique involved. The 
stroking used in typewriting at a 
twenty-word rate is frequently en- 
tirely different from that required 
for eighty or one hundred words a 
minute. If the demonstrator writes 
at the more rapid rate which is the 
goal of the beginning typist, her fin- 
gers move entirely too fast for the 
learner to realize how it is being 
done; if she slows down to a rate 
that shows the action, she is liable to 
write as she thinks the technique 
should be: rather than as it actually 
is. It was this theoretical typing 


Correct posture is essential to success 
in typewriting 


Poor posture is usually indicative of 
inferior typewriting 


A good position of the hand is the first 
step toward expert shorthand writing 


A tense or awkward position of the 
hand interferes with fluent shorthand 


writing 


technique that gave rise to the myth 
of an immediate return to the home 
keys. 


Use of Motion Pictures in 
Demonstrations 


During recent years motion pic- 
tures have proved of definite instruc- 
tional value in fields where action is 
to be portrayed, By their use demon- 
strations of finished techniques per- 
formed at normal rates and under 
normal conditions can be “‘slowed- 
down” and presented in such a way 
that the learner can easily see and 
analyze for himself the details of cor- 
rect performance. On the screen the 
skill of the expert writer is shown in 
such form that each phase of its de- 
velopment may be examined and ana- 
lyzed, and a better understanding ob- 
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tained of the necessary procedures. 
Slow-motion scenes make it possible 
to show action as it really is and not 
as, in theory, it is often thought to 
be. 

Much interest is being taken in the 
films! which are in use at the State 
College of Washington in the work 
with beginning typewriting and 
shorthand classes. Both films have 
been shown to the students at fre- 
quent intervals from the first week 
of instruction. The time and effort 
saved in presenting by this method 
work which has heretofore been ex- 
plained orally and by teacher dem- 
onstration has been very much worth 
while from the standpoint of the in- 
structors. Experiments are being 
carried on to determine, in student 
achievement, the value of the firm 
presentation of the work as compared 
with the traditional method. 

The films, Teaching Beginners 
How to Typewrite and Correct 
Shorthand Technique, are intended 
to supplement, not displace, teacher 
demonstrations for beginning  stu- 
dents; however, there is much that 
is of value for advance students and 
for teachers themselves. The motion 
picture camera picks up important 
details that frequently pass unno- 
ticed as one watches an expert writer 
at work. The underlying principle in 
each film is the same—to show that 
skill development in these subjects is 
largely dependent upon the unhurried 
ease and rhythm of execution which 
should be taught from the very earli- 
est lessons. During the past summer 
session at the State College of Wash- 
ington, both films were shown before 
the teachers enrolled in the classes in 
methods of teaching shorthand and 
typewriting, and aroused much fa- 
vorable comment. The consensus of 
opinion was that motion pictures can 
well be utilized as a valuable aid to 
classroom work, and that such a de- 
vice makes the presentation of the 
fundamental ideas of shorthand and 
typewriting easier and more tangible. 


Nature of the Typewriting Film 
In order that the students may see 
the goal toward which they are work- 
ing, Teaching Beginners How to 
Typewrite shows an expert secretary 
writing a letter. The details of the 
entire operation from the insertion 
of the paper with the fewest possible 
motions to the correct method of re- 
moving the finished letter by the use 
of the paper release, illustrate very 
clearly the desired smoothness and 
efficiency: - 
“The second section of the film pre- 


1Eleanor Skimin and Ethel Wood, Teaching 
Beginners How to Typewrite (film), State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Washington. Eleanor 
Skimin, Correct Shorthand Technique (film), 
Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 


sents a detailed analysis of various 
machine operations, Individual finger 
exercises set before the beginner a 
pattern for stroking technique that 
makes learning largely a matter of 
imitation. The wasteful methods and 
erratic efforts of an unskilled stenog- 
rapher are contrasted with the skilled 
performance of a beginner writing 
thirty standard words a minute at 
the end of thirty hours of instruction, 
illustrating experienced control of 
her machine and complete confidence 
in her own ability to typewrite. 

The final division of the film pre- 
sents a series of five pictures dem- 
onstrating various writing rates from 
a hundred strokes a minute to five 
hundred strokes a minute. This 
series brings out forcibly the fact 
that expert technique can be, and 
should be, practiced by the beginner 
writing perhaps only twenty words 
a minute as well as by the skilled 
operator stroking a hundred words 
a minute ; that increased speed comes 
not from frantic hurrying, but from 
increased finger action. Slow-motion 
scenes illustrate the anticipation of 
the entire word from its beginning 
rather than the writing of it letter by 
letter; these sections prove conclu- 
sively that in actual writing a letter- 
by-letter system is not followed. 


Nature of the Shorthand Film 


The use of Correct Shorthand 
Technique takes the mystery out of 
rapid shorthand writing, and shows 
that one of the great secrets of ulti- 
mate success is ease of execution. 
Slow-motion scenes of a stenogra- 
pher taking dictation at two hundred 
words a minute enable the beginner 
to examine and analyze for himself 
the technique of the expert. One 
section of the film presents in detail 
the actual movements that are made 
in writing the alphabet characters; 
for the horizontal strokes the hand 
glides smoothly across the page on 
the nails of the last two fingers, and 
for the up and down strokes the fin- 
gers do the work with the same glid- 
ing movement. 

Emphasis is placed on the lack of 
waste movement and of unnecessary 
effort in the earliest attempts of the 
student to write. Correct hand posi- 
tion and the proper way to hold the 
pen are shown in separate scenes as 
well as in connection with skillful 
shorthand writing. Another scene 
illustrates very graphically how the 
pen of the advanced writer stays 
close to the paper between outlines 
and how it moves from the end of 
one line unhesitatingly to the begin- 
ning of the next. The difficulty which 
the unskilled writer has with her dic- 
tation is illustrated ; this scene is fol- 


lowed by the poor notes that result 
from incorrect writing habits. In 
contrast to this, the well-trained 
writer is presented, taking dictation 
easily and correctly at from one hun- 
dred twenty to two hundred words a 
minute with better, more legible 
notes. 


Such Films Aid Superior 
Instruction 

Seeing pictures of this kind early 
in the term offsets very materially 
the tendency of the beginning stu- 
dents to draw their outlines, by show- 
ing them that the expert writes short- 
hand correctly from the time she first 
practices the alphabet characters ; it 
also brings out the importance of 
correct posture and hand position in 
the development of a high degree of 
skill in shorthand writing. 

Perhaps the most important help 
that an instructor can give in present- 
ing a new subject is to teach students 
how to attack their work; it is only 
after they know exactly how to go 
about their study that they practice 
to greatest advantage. Although 
traditional teaching techniques 
change slowly, commercial instruc- 
tors are beginning to realize that bet- 
ter results can be obtained through 
the use of visual instruction in pre- 
senting work in shorthand and type- 
writing, and the possibilities of slow- 
motion portrayals of the fundamen- 
tal procedures, Correct form, correct 
posture, and correct writing tech- 
nique are all basic parts of skill 
development, and they must in some 
way be vividly demonstrated to 
learners. This can be done, of 
course, with a fair degree of success 
by the teacher herself, but when 
these teacher demonstrations are sup- 
plemented by expert attainment 
clearly analyzed on the moving pic- 
ture screen, we make plain the visual 
image of the desired technique, lift 
our instruction out of the ordinary 
procedures of classroom routine, and 
enable students to interpret that in- 
struction correctly and to develop 
skill and power with a definite, clear 
view to mastery. 


MR. MUSSELMAN HONORED 


T. E. Musselman, secretary of Gem 
City Business College, Quincy, Illinois, 
has been awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Science by Carthage College in rec- 
ognition of his outstanding contribution 
in the field of bird conservation and 
nature study. 

Last year he spoke to one hundred 
and forty different high schools on the 
subject of birds. He is known through- 
out the Middle West as “The Bird 
Man.” His outstanding piece of writing 
is “A History of the Birds of Illinois.” 
He is also interested in athletics and 
holds over forty cups that he has won 
in major tennis tournaments. 
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THE SCHOOL OF TOMORROW' 


by Frederick L. Devereux, Ph. D. 


Vice President, Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


It is safe to assume that the next decade will witness the begin- 

ning of decided changes in the curriculum, in the type of 

teachers we are training, in the methods the teacher uses to mar- 

shall knowledge before his students, in the school’s position in 
the community, and in the school plant itself. 


T has been my privilege during the 
past five years to be associated 
with an -enterprise which has af- 
forded an intimate perspective of the 
whole educational field. In our work 
we are deeply concerned, not only 
with current conditions but with sig- 
nificant trends as well; it is the latter 
which have given direction to our 
program, As one who has a very real 
interest in the educational field, I am 
presenting here my conception of the 
school of tomorrow, with particular 
reference to the part which audio- 
visual instruction will play. 

During the past one hundred and 
fifty years there have been striking 
achievements in the schools of Amer- 
ica, Textbooks have developed amaz- 
ingly. From the three R’s, the cur- 
riculum has been steadily branching 
out to include a wealth of instruc- 
tional material. Our school buildings 
have reflected this advance; the class- 
rooms are supplemented with audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, laboratories, 
and shops. Higher professional re- 
quirements have raised the general 
level of teaching skill. Today a re- 
markably high percentage of the boys 
and girls who are of secondary school 
age are enrolled in our high schools. 

But even with these advances, edu- 
cation in America must hasten its 
progress 1f it is to keep pace with the 
swift changes which are taking place 
in our social and economic order. The 
high school, for example, has an in- 
creasing responsibility in meeting the 
needs of those boys and girls who 
formerly would have left school 
early to enter the ranks of industry, 
cither through necessity or dissatis- 
faction with academic school fare. 
The events of the last few years 
have focussed attention as never be- 
fore upon the school as the agency 

"An address delivered before The America- 


Porward-Forum of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials at the Port 


Authority Commerce Building, New York, N. Y., 
August 16 ,1934, 


for equipping our youth to meet in- 
telligently the problems of everyday 
living. Here is both a challenge and 
an opportunity. 

How will the school of tomorrow 
meet this challenge? We may look 
for an answer to the spirit of open- 
minded inquiry and experimentation, 
of unremitting search for satisfac- 
tory solutions to new _ problems, 
which characterizes modern educa- 
tion. It is safe to assume that the 
next decade will witness the begin- 
ning of decided changes in the cur- 
riculum, in the type of teachers we 
are training, in the methods the 
teacher uses to marshall knowledge 
before his students, in the school’s 


position in the community, and in the 
school plant itself. 


The Curriculum of Tomorrow 


One does not have to be a specialist 
in the school field to have noted the 
trends which presage the curriculum 
of tomorrow. The structure and 
tempo of modern life are shaping 
new objectives for education. There 
is no doubt but that the curriculum 
of the future will be tremendously 
expanded when compared with that 
of the present. Vast arrays of facts 
which are needed to solve current 
problems are being organized into 
workable generalizations, the tool 
with which thinking must proceed. 
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Undoubtedly new techniques will be 
devised for the more rapid assimila- 
tion of subject matter. 

The new curriculum will be geared 
more directly to life as more and 
more reality is brought to the class- 
room and students experience rather 
than memorize. The broadening and 
finding courses of the junior high 
school, and the orientation and gen- 
eral education courses of the high 
schools and junior colleges, are typi- 
cal of the effort to give adolescents 
a wide variety of contacts with the 
vocations of the world and with the 
various branches of learning. 

How is this enlargement and en- 
richment of the curriculum to be ef- 
fected? Even now the curriculum 
seems overcrowded. This condition, 
however, may be due not only to the 
stubborn hanging on of some out- 
worn materials but also to inefficient 
techniques of presenting subject mat- 
ter. It is entirely possible when the 
school frees itself from the limiting 
influence of the traditional textbook- 
recitation technique and __ utilizes 


Floor plan of the Audio- 
CONTROL = Visual Studio at the 
STAGE |, visua roa. Roger Williams School, 

freer Providence, Rhode 

| Island, from The Edu- 

cational Talking Picture 
=I by Frederick L. Dev- 


ereux. 


mediums of communication 


newer 
such as the educational talking pic- 


ture and the radio, that the whole 
process of learning will be speeded 
up. There is increasingly less place 
for memoriter book learning in an 
age which sees overnight passenger 
service from coast to coast. The 
printed page will take on a new func- 
tion, that of providing reference ma- 
terial for the students’ research as 
they explore new areas of subject 
matter. 


Using the Educational 
Talking Machine 
The trend towards the expansion 
of the curriculum has suffered be- 
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cause of the inadequacy of the means 
by which new experiences were 
brought to the learner, Textbook, 
field trip, and classroom laboratories 
are too limited in their possibilities. 
I believe that the school of tomorrow 
will utilize very largely the resources 
of the educational talking picture. 
Through this device experiences will 
be provided which rapidly and ef- 
fectively crosscut the whole area to 
be studied. Because it brings life to 
the classroom, learning will be re- 
ality. More than that, the flexibility 
of the medium will have made it pos- 
sible in a sense to control reality, 
that is, to present only the essential 
elements of the life situation. In this 
power to present quickly people, and 
places, and things is the key to an 
expansion hitherto undreamed of in 
the American curriculum. Through 
the educational talking picture the 
youth of tomorrow will enjoy a rich- 
ness of experience even beyond that 
now possessed by the mature man or 
woman favored with every advantage 
of study and travel. 

The researches of Arnspiger, 
Rulon, Eads, Stoddard, and Westfall 
have established conclusively the sig- 
nificance of the educational talking 
picture as a device for increasing and 
improving learning. And yet we are 
only at the threshold of the possibili- 
ties which almost every subject of the 
curriculum presents. 


What About the Size of Classes? 


When communication devices such 
as the educational talking picture are 
developed to their full realization, 
current plans of school organization 
may be modified in the direction of 
more efficient teaching. With but few 
exceptions the typical class size has 
been crystallized into a standard of 
thirty to forty pupils. Caught be- 
tween the demands for individual in- 
struction on the one hand and for 
economy in teaching effort on the 
other, the administrator has sought 
a compromise in a rigid pattern of 
class-size. While research has proved 
that there are many facts, attitudes, 
and appreciations which students can 
acquire readily in very large groups, 
there is no doubt that individual defi- 
ciencies in learning are best removed 
by individual attention on the part of 
the teacher. Lacking a device which 
rapidly and effectively marshalls new 
subject matter before large groups 
of boys and girls, the remedy in 
many schools has been to maintain 
medium-sized classes in which the 
teacher aims at the average and 
spreads the individual attention as 
far as possible. There is no longer 
any virtue in this makeshift arrange- 


ment, based on limitations which now 
may be overcome. 

It requires no great vision to see 
the school of tomorrow as a place in 
which groups of one hundred, five 
hundred, or even a thousand pupils 
meet during certain periods under 
the guidance of a master teacher who 
utilizes talking pictures for present- 
ing new subject matter. This mass- 
ing of students during certain periods 
permits other teachers, skilled in 
working with individual students, to 
do remedial work, guide small-group 
activities, and in general to individu- 
alize instruction at the points where 
individualization is really needed. 
Thus the educational talking picture 
can contribute that flexibility of 
school organization which makes the 
most efficient use of student effort, 
teaching skill, and plant facilities. 
Considerable valuable data on large 
group instruction by means of edu- 
cational talking pictures has been 
made available through recent ex- 
periments in the public schools of 
Providence, R. I. 


A New Challenge to Teachers 
and Students 


The teachers of the school of to- 
morrow will be truly “artist-teach- 
ers.” Strengthened on the subject- 
matter side by communication devices 
which bring outstanding  subject- 
matter specialists in every field to 
the classroom, the teacher will be 
encouraging thinking, personality ad- 
justment, and creative expression to 
a degree never before realized. 

The students of the school of to- 
morrow will be alert, questioning, 
thinking persons. The scope of the 
learning environment, no longer limi- 
ted by the covers of books and the 
walls of the classroom, will challenge 
every student to explore for himself 
ihe ever-enlarging horizon of the 
world in which he lives. The student 
body will include not only the ele- 
mentary children and the adolescents 
of the community, but adults as well. 
Recent developments indicate the 
probability that around the schools 
of the community will center the 
local adult educational and cultural 
program. Increased leisure time, the 
manifest signs of an almost universal 
quest for more information and more 
opportunities for creative expression, 
the availability of the school building 
facilities, all seem to point to the 
school’s opportunity in this area. 


Flexibility in School Buildings 


How will the school plant of to- 
morrow reflect these advances in our 
philosophy of education? Heretofore 


the limitations of the school plant 
have in many cases conditioned both 
the quantity and the quality of the 
educational advantages which a com- 
munity might offer. Buildings char- 
acterized by little or no playground 
space, with desks bolted rigidly to the 
floor in disciplined rows, and lacking 
shops, laboratories, and gymnasium 
facilities have presented a physical 
environment in which anything other 
than the most traditional type of in- 
struction was difficult. I believe that 
the keynote of future school building 
planning will be  flexibility—flexi- 
bility both for the individual and for 
groups of students. The school build- 
ing will be thought of, not as the 
place where students are taught, but 
as the place around which the stu- 
dents’ learning centers. If a com- 
pletely liberalized education is our 
objective, all of the educational and 
cultural resources of the community 
must be enlisted to supplement that 
instruction which can only be given 
in the school building itself. 

I believe that the schools of tomor- 
row will be housed in fewer build- 
ings, each one planned as a series of 
units and completely equipped. The 
day of the little red country school- 
house, no matter how rich its senti- 
mental association, has passed. If 
equal educational opportunities are to 
be provided, economy dictates the 
provision of large school centers. 
There is every reason to suppose that 
the consolidated school movement, 
possibly under the stimulus of special 
financial support, will be able to sup- 
ply a wealth of educational advan- 
tages throughout our rural areas. In 
village, town, and city, the same 
movement will find its counterpart in 
the disappearance of small inade- 
quate neighborhood school buildings. 
If the rapid advances in transporta- 
tion devices continue, it may be that 
we shall have vehicles with a capacity 
of 100 which bring students in the 
morning to the school center and re- 
turn them to their homes in the eve- 
ning. In fact, classrooms themselves 
may frequently be put on wheels to 
add to the mobility of the educational 
army. 

With the transportation problem 
solved, the school buildings need no 
longer be scattered throughout the 
city. The school buildings will be lo- 
cated at the edge of town, where 
sites of 20 acres or more supply the 
advantages of woods and fields and 
streams. To gardens, playgrounds, 
and nature-study centers will be 
shifted much of the instruction which 
now goes on within the classroom, 
for there is no inherent virtue in the 
classroom as the seat of learning. 
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Nor will instruction be confined to 
the boundaries of the school site ; the 
use of improved transportation facili- 
ties will make it possible to explore 
the entire surrounding area for points 
of educational interest. 

The architecture of the buildings 
will reflect the character of the new 
school. It will be planned definitely 
in terms of the newer educational 
objectives to be served, The familiar 
ype of classroom arrangement will 
be conspicuous by its absence.  In- 
stead there will be a number of large 
rooms each surrounded by small 
study and activity laboratories. There 
will be ample space provision for 
shops and special laboratories where 
individuals may work out projects of 
special interest. 


Newer Mediums of Communication 


Provision for the use of the newer 
mediums of communication, such as 
che sound picture, the radio, and the 
clectrical phonograph, will be made 
in planning the school building. A 
long step in this direction has been 
niade in the new Brooklyn Technical 
High School. The public address sys- 
tem may be centered in a broadcast- 
ing room connected with loud speak- 
ers all over the building, where boys 
and girls who take delight in creative 
expression in speech, dramatics, and 
music may broadcast to unseen audi- 
ences of their schoolmates. There 
will be audio-visual studios of vari- 
ous sizes adapted to the organization 
of the school, where classes may go 
for sound picture instruction as 
readily as they now go to depart- 
mental classrooms. It may be that in 
individualized systems of instruction 
there will be small audio-visual stu- 
dios where single students working 
on a special problem can investigate 
a wealth of sound film enrichment 
materials just as they now turn to 
reference books in the school library. 
There will be small audition rooms 
for electrical phonograph systems, 
where students may go to listen and 
to practice music, foreign language 
pronunciation, and speech improve- 
ment exercises. Such facilities as I 
have described are already to be 
found listed in handbooks of school 
building standards such as are pre- 
pared by Strayer and Engelhardt. 

The classroom of the new school 
will bear little resemblance to the 
bare, stereotyped room so prevalent 
today. No longer will it be a place 
where children sit to learn; rather it 
will be a place where children live to 
learn, The walls will be decorated 
with mural designs created by the 
students, The physical equipment 
and its arrangement will approximate 
comfortable home conditions. Desir- 


able standards of interior decoration 
will be taught through daily living in 
an environment which exemplifies 
these standards. 

In the school building of tomorrow 
acoustic treatment will receive spe- 
cial emphasis. The disturbing effects 
of noise in the classroom and study 
room will be reduced to a minimum 
through careful selection of acoustic 
materials for floors, walls, and ceil- 
ing, and through the control of noise 
from external sources. Rooms m 
which broadcasted or recorded sound 
is to play a part in instruction will 
be given special acoustic treatment. 


Use of Labor-Saving and 
Comfort-Insuring Devices 


Mechanization in the school build- 
ing of tomorrow will be an important 
part of the plans and specifications. 
All of the labor-saving and comfort- 
insuring devices which technology 
has created will be provided wher- 
ever such devices add to the learning 
environment or facilitate the routine 
administration of the school. Rooms 
will be air-conditioned; it is just as 
difficult for a youngster to try to 
learn in a sweltering classroom as it 
is for an adult to try to do his best 
work in an oppressively hot office. 
As regards lighting, the optimum of 
direct illumination will be provided ; 
for cloudy days indirect lighting 
trom concealed fixtures which supply 
perfect illumination will be automati- 
cally controlled by a photo-electric 
monitor. The teacher will not need 
even to think about the lighting of 
the room; when the sunlight fails the 
monitor device will turn on as much 
of the indirect illumination as may be 
necessary. The heating system, com- 
bined much more efficiently with the 
ventilation system, will be regulated 
in each room by a device which 
watches both the heat and the hu- 
midity to insure optimum working 
conditions. 

Electrical controls in rooms where 
sound pictures are to be shown will 
make the use of the film as easy for 
the teacher as turning to a map on 
the wall. It requires no great imagi- 
native powers to visualize a studio 
where the teacher presses one button 
and darkening shades are automati- 
cally lowered by an electrical device ; 
the pressing of another button slides 
back a six-foot panel in the front 
wall to reveal a special sound screen. 
The pressing of another button sig- 
nals the operator to begin projection. 
The operator switches off the lights, 
starts the sound film equipment and 
the students are transported immedi- 
ately to whatever corner of the globe 
their current project may be taking 
them. 


The routine administration of the 
school will be facilitated through the 
electrical devices which the business 
world develops in the interest of 
greater efficiency. The matter of 
checking attendance, for example, 
which now consumes a_ needless 
amount of time, may be reduced to 
a few seconds through automatic re- 
cording devices connected with a 
master board in the central office. 
Data-recording machines will make 
it a simple matter to accumulate a 
complete case-history of each pupil 
for the guidance program. 


School Plant Open to 
Entire Community 


The school plant which I have 
been describing will not be restricted 
to day-time use. I believe that the 
school of tomorrow will be regarded 
by the community as one of its fore- 
most centers of culture and recrea- 
tion, with facilities open to adults as 
well as to children. Where this view- 
point obtains the school building will 
have constant evening use. Class- 
rooms, assembly halls, and sound pic- 
ture studios will be thrown open to 
men and women who find joy in 
broadening their intellectual hori- 
zons, in traveling vicariously through 
the countries of the world, and in 
pursuing avocational interests in art, 
the drama, and mechanical fields. 
There can be no more whole-hearted 
support of a local educational pro- 
gram than that afforded by a com- 
munity where the school ministers 
not only to the children but to the 
taxpayer himself. 

These predictions concerning the 
school of tomorrow may seem be- 
yond the bounds of probability. But 
they are all part and parcel of a 
vision which sees education as living, 
which sees technological advances 
applied to the school environment, 
which sees the school meeting the de- 
mands of the current social and eco- 
nomic order. For those who accept 
the idea that public education must 
assume a larger function, this is the 
vista opening on the horizon. 


MISS BRACKIN IS NOW 
MES. GROSS 


The marriage of Walter L. Gross, 
representative of the Gregg Publishing 
Company in the Northwest, and Ethel 
Mae Brackin, instructor in methods 
courses at the University of Washing- 
ton this past summer, was recently an- 
nounced. 

Mrs. Gross is well known in Portland, 
where she was a successful teacher in 
the Northwestern School of Commerce. 
Mr. Gross was formerly with the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 


EXAMPLES OF PRIVATE SCHOOL COOPERATION WITH HIGH SCHOOLS 


Shorthand and Typewriting Exhibition 
Sponsored by Walton School of Commerce, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Shorthand Demonstration Hall 
Members of the Shorthand Reporting Classes of Detroit Commercial Col- 
lege here wrote specimens of shorthand for visitors. 


Office Equipment 


Conducted by Detroit Commercial College, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Shorthand Exhibit Hall 
Hundreds of specimens of Shorthand Writing by members of the Short- 
hand Reporting Classes of Detroit Commercial College on display. 


Exhibit 


Sponsored by Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, New York. 


Competitors in High School Spelling Contest 
Conducted by Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Competitors in High School Commercial Contest 
Conducted by the Business Institute, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 
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HOW PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
COOPERATE WITH HIGH SCHOOLS 


by R. W. Baxandall 


Director, School Advertising Division 
Dean W. Geer Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


N the evening of November 4, 1933, 
three thousand high school com- 
mercial students and teachers, busi- 

ness people shorthand reporters 
gathered at the Book-Cadillac Hotel in 
Detroit. The occasion was a Shorthand 
Demonstration and Exhibit conducted by 
the Detroit Commercial College. World 
champion shorthand writers demon- 
strated their skill under the direction of 
Miss Lola Maclean, Educational Director 
of the college. This was one of the most 
successful examples of recent years of a 
private business school cooperating with 
high schools. 
x 


Eight days previous to this event, a 
large number of Chicago high school 
teachers and commercial students were 
included in a group of more than a thou- 
sand spectators at a similar event held 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago. It 
was sponsored by the Secretarial Science 
Department of the Walton School of 
Commerce, and directed, like the Detroit 
exhibit, by Miss Lola Maclean. 

x OK 


High school principals in Colorado last 
year received a questionnaire from the 
Barnes Commercial School of Denver. 
Its purpose was to discover what had 
happened to the high school graduates of 
the previous June; how many were at- 
tending college, how many were working 
and how many were still at home. 

From the replies which were received, 
Mr. Barnes compiled a summary which 
was of great interest to all high school 
officials. 

On May 12, 1934, the Business Insti- 
tute of Saginaw, Michigan, held a high 
school commercial contest in which 230 
students, representing 33 high schools, 
took part. 

Prizes totalling $275.00 were awarded. 
Out-of-town contestants who stayed over 
night were accommodated at the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. at the expense of 
the Business Institute. 


In Wilmington, Delaware, Goldey Col- 
lege each year holds a “private conven- 
tion” for high school commercial teach- 
ers. Nationally-known speakers are se- 
cured, demonstrations are given by cham- 
pions in typewriting and shorthand; and 
discussions of common problems are held 
between the Goldey College faculty and 
the high school commercial teachers. 


At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation 
in Cincinnati last December, officials of 
both public and private commercial 
schools cooperated in the program. They 
elected as their executive committee two 
public school representatives and two 
private school people. The President for 
this year is a private school executive, 
Dr. E. M. Hull, President of Banks Col- 
lege in Philadelphia. 


These are a few of the outstanding 
ways in which private commercial 
schools are cooperating with public 
high schools, There are a great many 
other methods. 


There 1s no real basis for misunderstanding between private 

commmercial school executives and high school principals or 

commercial teachers .... The purpose of both the private com- 

mercial school and the high school is to train young people for 
successful careers. 


Present Relations 


On the whole, relations between 
the private commercial schools and 
high school officials are friendly and 
cooperative. 

Recently we conducted a survey 
among private business schools on 
the subject ‘Relations with High 
Schools.” Of the 89 schools which 
replied, 67 reported cordial relations, 
18 passive and 4 antagonistic. 

I believe that in the exceptional 
cases where cordial relations do not 
exist, it is due either to a misunder- 
standing of the functions of the pri- 
vate commercial school by the high 
school official, or to actions on the 


them were formerly high school offi- 
cials. 

I have the greatest respect for both 
groups; and | can see no real basis 
for misunderstanding between them. 
Those who are successful in private 
school work have been, or would be, 
in my opinion, just as successful as 
high school officials. 


Many Purposes in Common 


The purpose of both the private 
commercial school and the high 
school is to train young people for 
successful careers. Most of the stu- 
dents in private commercial schools 
are high school graduates—in many 


W. R. Bartmess, Manager of the Grays 
Harbor Business College, made an inspir- 
ing address Tuesday afternoon to the Na- 
selle high school students and they listened 
most attentively and applauded enthusias- 
tically. A number of the graduates of his 
school are known locally and they speak 
highly of the training received there. Fol- 
lowing are a few excerpts from his ad- 
dress: 

“Your decision of what to do immedi- 
ately after you finish high school will preb- 
ably determine whether you will be as suc- 
cessful out in life as you have been in 
school, or whether you will finally land in 
some ‘blind alley job,’ struggling along 
from day to day in the hopeless monotony 
of a routine job. 

his is an especially dangerous time, be- 
cause it is so easy to do the wrong thing. 
Extensive surveys that have been made 
during the past two years among high 
school students indicate that more than 40 
per cent of these young men and young 
women are just staying at home, ‘“mark- 
ing time’ until conditions change. 

“T cannot emphasize too strongly the 
need for specialized training. Just as you 
must study medicine to be a doctor, or 
education to be a teacher, so you must 
study business to be successful in it.” 


Mr. F. B. Risley, principal of the James- 
town Business College, gave a very inter- 
esting talk at the high school assembly 
Friday, May 19, on the subject, “The Hu- 
man Balance Sheet.’ He listed the things 
which are very important and necessary for 
a person in order to succeed in the world. 
Some of the main qualities that he men- 
tioned are: health, enthusiasm, courage, 
and industry. There are other assets, but 
these are the most important. With the 
aid of a Balance Sheet or chart Mr. Ris- 
ley showed how a person can check up on 
himself and see just how much he is 
worth. The assets which are necessary for 
a person to be a success, were listed in 
one column, and the liabilities or faults, 
that are likely to be present in a person 
were listed in another. For a_ perfect 
score each asset except “education” count- 
ed ten credits. The asset “education” 
counted twenty credits. The liabilities, 
which included: poor health, lack of en- 
thusiasm, fear, and indolence, were scored 
in the same manner. The total added up 
to two hundred credits. If a person adds 
up the credits he receives from assets and 
subtracts his total liabilities, he is sup- 
posed to get his ‘‘worth.” 


These news items describe typical talks given by private commercial 
school executives, before high school assemblies. 


part of the individual business school 
owner which destroy confidence. 

I am personally acquainted with 
many high school principals and 
commercial teachers — several of 
them are former high school and col- 
lege classmates. I also know quite 
intimately a great many private com- 
mercial school executives. Many of 
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of them this is a requirement for en- 
trance. During the past few years, 
a growing number of college students 
and graduates have been taking 
courses in private business schools. 
About one-third of the students 
who enroll in private commercial 
schools have previously taken the 
commercial course in high school. 
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F. G. Nichols, of the Graduate 
School of Education of Harvard 
University, in his book “Commercial 
Education in the High School” states 
that vocational commercial education 
was pioneered by the ‘‘business col- 
leges” in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury; and that the high schools imi- 
tated their courses in an attempt to 
give the public, free of tuition, this 
type of training which was proving 
so successful. 

While many of the basic courses 
are still given in both high schools 
and private commercial schools, the 
private schools do not consider them- 
selves as rivals of the high schools. 
They have organized advanced 
courses for high school commercial 
graduates. They provide “finishing 
courses” which qualify their students 
for good starting positions in busi- 
ness offices. 

Besides the high school commercial 
graduates, there are two other types 
of high school graduates who enroll 
in private commercial schools— 
those who have taken general courses 
and who wish to prepare for business 
positions as soon as possible, and at 
low cost; and those who wish to 
learn shorthand and typewriting for 
use in college. 


Obstacles to Cooperation 


Perhaps the biggest obstacle to 
cooperation by these two types of 
schools is the feeling on the part of 
some high school commercial teach- 
ers that the public will not consider 
that their own instruction has been 
adequate if they encourage their 
graduates to take a course in a pri- 
vate commercial school. If the private 
schools taught exactly the same sub- 
jects, this feeling might be justified. 
But in most high schools the student 
takes a number of different subjects. 
He does not have the time to devote 
to commercial subjects to make him 
as proficient as he could become 
through further advanced training. 
Therefore, most private commercial 
schools have the high school commer- 
cial graduate start in their regular 
secretarial or accounting courses as 
far along as his ability permits—and 
continue from that point. Because 
they operate efficiently-organized em- 
ployment departments, the private 
schools usually secure more calls for 
office help than the high schools, with 
whom this function is usually inci- 
dental. 

High school principals are cautious 
in recommending colleges to their 
seniors, and rightly so. It is their 
responsibility to protect their imma- 
ture students from over-solicitation 
by dozens of colleges of all types 
which are after enrollments in the 


Spring. The principal, therefore, is 
right in extending cooperation only 
to those colleges which have proved 
their worth. 


Advantages to High Schools 


Any relationship, to continue, must 
offer advantages to both parties. 

Cooperating with private commer- 
cial schools benefits the high schools 
in many ways. 

First of all, the principal is 
anxious that his seniors choose a 
course for the future which will en- 
able them to become successful. If 
they loaf around. home after gradu- 
ating from high school, and fail to 
use their education, the parents hold 
the principal partly responsible, just- 
ly or not. 

Many of the graduates cannot af- 
ford the time and expense necessary 
for a university course; yet they can 
finance a more concentrated course 
in business training. If the principal 
can help them in selecting a school 
which will give professional focus 
and greater market value to the 
broad foundation they have received 
in high school, he is rendering them 
a service. If he can encourage the 
graduates who are undecided to do 
something constructive which will be 
valuable to them later in life, he is 
helping their chances for success. 
There are many private commercial 
schools which are worthy of his rec- 
ommendation. The past few years 
have proved beyond a doubt that 
such training is one of the surest 
ways of securing employment. 

It is his duty to his seniors, there- 
fore, to know the schools and col- 
leges which they might attend. 

Furthermore, there is much to be 
gained through association and ex- 
change of ideas with private school 
men who are offering a similar type 
of training, 


Advantages to the Business 
School 


The private commercial school, of 
course, depends a great deal upon 
the good will and cooperation of high 
school officials. From them, it can 
secure lists of names and addresses 
of seniors (in most cities). Princi- 
pals will often check those who are 
interested in further business train-~ 
ing. Sometimes they will give the 
names of high school drop-outs. The 
state superintendent of schools in 
Michigan officially endorses many of 
the private business schools in that 
state, provided they measure up to 
standards which he sets. 

The recommendation of the prin- 
cipal also goes a long way in securing 
enrollments for the business school ; 
and his permission is required before 
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the business school representative 
can appear before school assemblies. 


Who Should Take the Lead? 


In establishing friendly relations, 
the private business school has the 
more to gain in immediate results, In 
my opinion, therefore, the first steps 
toward acquaintance and cooperation 
should come from that side. 

The way to make friends is to be 
friendly. Someone has to make the 
first move, and the private commer- 
cial school can extend courtesies, as. 
among professional equals, without 
losing its dignity or sacrificing its. 
professional standing. 

There is no doubt but what the 
ultimate place which the business 
school wins in the minds of high 
school officials will be determined by 
the service which it renders to its 
students. But as Gray states in his 
“Elegy,” “Full many a flower is born 
to blush unseen—” and that is what 
is likely to happen to the business 
school as far as the high schools are 
concerned, unless it makes an effort 
to get acquainted. 

All this preliminary discussion 
merely leads up to a rapid review of 
some of the ways in which business 
schools are now cooperating with the 
high schools. 


Examples of Cooperation 


Here are a few of the friendly 
gestures being made by private com- 
mercial schools to show that they 
prize the friendship of high school 
officials. 


Goldey College of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, holds a spelling contest for high 
schools each spring. Last year 34 high 
schools were represented—98 students 
participated. Prizes were awarded. 

Mountain State College of Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, Enid Business Col- 
lege, Enid, Oklahoma, and other schools 
have followed the plan used by Barnes 
School of Denver—making a survey of 
what happens to state high school grad- 
uates and reporting to the principals. 

* 


Rochester Business Institute, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., sponsors a business library— 
loans books to business men and com- 
mercial teachers. They also sponsor an 
exhibit of office equipment, and during 
the recent retraction in public schoo! 
finances, offered the facilities of their 
building for holding. public night school. 


Behnke-Walker Business College of 
Portland, Oregon, holds typing demon- 
strations before high school assemblies. 

* 


Some business schools hold a typing 
contest for high school students, award- 
ing prizes to the winners. 

Many business school representatives, 
calling on a large number of high schools, 
act as unofficial employment agents—often 
securing better positions for high school 
teachers and principals. 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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PRODUCING BETTER TEACHING 
RESULTS IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


by Leslie B. Maxwell 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


With the importance of business arithmetic increasing, there 
must come the increased responsibility of bringing about refine- 


ments in the materials used in the classroom. 


Likewise, there 


must be improvement in the methods used in the presentation 
of these materials. 


F education is going to change to 

meet the needs of a new social 
order, it is evident that those sub- 
jects which are known as the funda- 
menials will become increasingly im- 
portant. Business arithmetic is one 
of the fundamentals which is adapt- 
able to very definite social applica- 
tion. It has long been one of the im- 
portant subjects in the secondary 
schools. In many schools it now ful- 
fills the mathematics requirement for 
graduation. Commercial teachers are 
more than ever inclined to make it 
a required subject for later com- 
mercial work. With the importance 
of the subject increasing, there must 
come the increased responsibility of 
bringing about refinements in the 
materials used in the classroom. 
Likewise, there must be improvement 
in the methods used in the presenta- 
tion of these materials. 


Textbook Shortcomings 

It is commonly known that the 
subject has not been a popular one 
in the past. Teachers have been in- 
clined to place some of the blame on 
the texts which they have been using. 
They point to the lack of organiza- 
tion of the text material into daily 
lesson units. With poorly organized 
materials, it has been very difficult 
for the inexperienced teacher to 
know in what order and in what 
quantity to make assignments. Too 
little attention has been paid to the 
motivation of the topics and to their 
social significance. Many of the 
problems are long, difficult, and com- 
plicated. Often, the problems are 
impractical and impossible of occur- 
rence in a natural social situation. 
Many texts contain long lists of 
problems, arranged in tabular form, 
all alike, with the idea that the 
teacher will be able to select from 
these lists the problems which will 
enable her to accomplish her objec- 
tive. This is the complaint of the 
teacher, 


Teacher Shortcomings 


Against the teacher comes the 
complaint that we have given too lit- 
tle attention to methods in the 
teaching of business arithmetic. A 
subject as difficult as this one re- 
quires the most careful attention to 
the order of presentation of the vari- 
ous lessons in each larger unit of 
subject-matter. The hasty and care- 
less assignment must give way to 
one which is carefully and scientifi- 
cally made. There must be motivation 
through the use of business papers 
and through correlation with busi- 
ness practice. There must be adapta- 
tion of subject-matter to suit indi- 
vidual differences within the class. 
Finally, there must be a measuring 
of results through testing, followed 
by remedial teaching in the light of 
the test results, and then re-testing. 


Sequential Development of 
Lessons is Highly Important 


The student must be given every 
opportunity to develop his ability in 
reflective thinking. He should be 
given every opportunity to arrive at 
generalizations inductively, and to 
apply these generalizations immedi- 
ately in the solution of new and 
similar problems. 

Every topic should be presented in 
such sequence that the pupil is able 
to move from the known to the un- 
known with a minimum of rules or 
arbitrary instructions. The result 
will be an improvement of the stu- 
dent’s technique. in reflective think- 
ing, with more successful mastery of 
the work. 


Making of the Assignment 


Before undertaking each new 
day’s lesson, the pupil must have a 
clear understanding of the objective 
or purpose of the lesson and accept 
it as his own. He should know what 
there is to be done, why it must be 
done, and how to do it. It is essen- 
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tial that he understand how the work 
may become a part of his own ex- 
periences in the immediate, or more 
distant future. Or, he may see the 
present social application of the sub- 
ject in his own or family experi- 
ences. The making of the assign- 
ment will be greatly simplified if the 
material is organized into daily les- 
son units. If an author is qualified 
to write an arithmetic text he is also 
qualified to develop the material into 
lesson units and arrange these units 
in proper sequence. 

Numerous authorities have pointed 
out that a good assignment requires 
that the work of preparation be 
started in the class before the pupil 
goes to his study. It is suggested, 
therefore, that the teacher supervise 
the pupils in the solution of two or 
three problems which are typical of 
the problems of the lesson. The pu- 
pils should be encouraged to study 
and imitate the sample problems 
which accompany the textual pre- 
sentation. It is not sufficient to tell 
the pupils what to do—they must 
have sufficient practice or exercise in 
the actual doing in order that they 
will receive a correct mental image 
of the skill to be acquired.!| The 
placing of carefully selected prob- 
lems within the text to be used in 
this manner in the making of the as- 
signment is a_ refinement which 
should appeal to the progressive 
teacher. The setting aside of prob- 
lems in this manner to be used in 
the assignment is almost a guarantee 
that a good assignment will be made. 


It is probable that teachers of busi- 
ness arithmetic give too little time to 
the assignment. The motivation, the 
study of sample problems, and the 
solution of typical problems, are es- 
sential to the making of a good as- 
signment. Adequate time must be 
provided for these steps. 


After the assignment is made, the 
class time should be devoted to so- 
cialized recitation on the principles 
involved in preceding lessons, to drill 
on difficult work, to short tests, ete. 
Certainly, little time will be available 
for marking papers in class. This 
practice must be condemned, except 
as it is necessary to determine the 
mastery of certain principles which 
would affect the assignment for the 
next day. 


"Paul S. Lomax and John J. W. Neuner, Prob- 
lems of Teaching Business Arithmetic, p. 88. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. 
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Influence of the General Business 
Training Movement 


The techniques and methods of in- 
struction which have been developed 
so skillfully in the subject of junior 
pusiness training can not fail to have 
a great influence in the changing 
methods in business arithmetic. The 
introduction of business practice, 
with commercial forms and vouch- 
ers, to enrich and motivate the prob- 
lem solution, marks a significant step 
forward in the teaching of business 
arithmetic. It marks the close of the 
era of abstract theory in the teaching 
of this important subject, and the be- 
ginning of the era of the laboratory 
method. 

A second influence of the general 
business training movement on busi- 
ness arithmetic lies in the increased 
emphasis on business information. 
Commercial teachers are beginning to 
understand the meaning of the term, 
economic illiteracy, and their re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a mini- 
mum program of general business 
education. Business arithmetic of- 
fers this opportunity on the high 
school level. The possibility of com- 
bining general business training with 
the arithmetic is especially fortunate 
for those schools which are too small 
to maintain a separate course in 
junior business training. It is pos- 
sible for the pupil to leave the class 
in business arithmetic with all of the 
knowledge of business as _ usually 
contained in the courses in junior 
business training. 


Individual Differences 


The fact of marked individual dif- 
ferences has been established scien- 
tifically, but nowhere is it more evi- 
dent than in a class in business 
arithmetic. The adaptation of ma- 
terials to suit individual differences 
is now advocated by all educators, 

In providing additional problems 
for the sugerior workers, it must be 
remembered that these people need 
not more, but less drill. These su- 
perior students should have types of 
problems which are a step higher in 
reasoning requirements than the gen- 
eral problems provided for the re- 
mainder of the class. 

The most inferior section of the 
class should be given a maximum of 
general business (clerical) work, 
with a minimum of computational 
work. They should be given an 
abundance of drill. There are certain 
principles in arithmetic which are in- 
comprehensible to pupils of low in- 
telligence, and it is a waste of time 
to attempt to achieve complete mas- 
tery when these subjects are reached. 
The general theory of percentage, for 


example, should not be continued for 
more than five or six lessons. In 
this length of time it will be mas- 
tered by all who are capable of mas- 
tering it. There are a few people 
who can not master percentage, re- 
gardless of the length of time de- 
voted to it. 


Testing and Remedial Teaching 


The teacher should give periodic 
achievement tests to determine 
whether the pupil has acquired the 
necessary skills that are to function 
in later experiences. Out of the test 
should come a proper diagnosis of 
the strength and the weaknesses of 
each member of the class. In mak- 
ing such an analysis, the teacher 


should discriminate carefully between 
errors in comprehension and errors 
in figuring. As a result of the test 
diagnosis, the teacher will determine 
if there is a need for remedial, or ad- 
ditional, work. These remedial prob- 
lems should certainly not be more 
difficult than the problems used in 
the original teaching. It would be 
better if they were less difficult. 

It is important that the teacher 
have a conception of the broader, 
social objectives of business arith- 
metic. What skills and knowledges 
should be known by every person as 
he enters upon adult life? Business 
arithmetic offers a fine opportunity 
to teach elementary principles of 
business in these early years of the 
high school. 


The Teaching of Office Machines 
(Continued from page 12) 


ment is based on the pupils’s own 
choice, it will often stimulate a very 
purposeful kind of learning. 

When the discussion reaches du- 
plicating machines, for example, and 
we need information concerning any 
one machine, it is given to us by a 
member of the class who has chosen 
this as his topic. If a trip to a ma- 
chine company is needed, this is ar- 
ranged by the pupil, or a machine 
may be brought into the classroom 
and a demonstration given there. 

Pupil activity is a fundamental 
consideration in planning these learn- 
ing exercises and an endeavor to de- 
velop in the group as a whole a feel- 
ing of responsibility for the success 
of the learning. 


Standards of Attainment 


Achievement consists of a small 
number of types of abilities. Each 
type of the abilities that constitute 
achievement is the outcome of cer- 
tain types of learning activity.? 
Some of these are more concrete 
than others, and for these we can set 
up standards of attainment. True, 
there is wide variation in what is ex- 
pected of operators of the same ma- 
chine in different situations. In fact, 
there seems to be little common 
agreement. Yet we must have goals 
which are definite and as easy to 
identify as possible. How much 
should be expected of students in 
school, or how much will meet the 
requirements of business is unknown 
to me, and yet we must measure ac- 
complishment. Therefore, standards 
must be set up. Even as I write this I 
ask: What is a satisfactory achieve- 
ment for a bookkeeping machine 
operator, a Ditto operator, etc? Un- 

?Knudsen, C. W., “Evaluation and Improve- 


ment of Teaching,’ New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., Inc., 1932, p. 28. 


Ger what circumstances is this true? 
On what type of material and what 
kind of operator have these stand- 
ards been based ? 


Billing Machine operator® 
Average 4 lines, no distribution in- 
volved. (Good operator can do from 
175-200 bills per hour.) 
75 bills per hour 
450 bills per day 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator* 
35-40 accounts per hour 
300 accounts per day 
Calculating Machine Operator*® 
Comptometer or Burroughs 
3 digets plus checking 
320 line extensions per hour 
Monroe or Marchant 
average multiplication, 
subtraction 
160 figurations per hour 
Dictaphone Operator® 
Trained worker transcribes 
123.6 lines per hour 
900 lines per day 
Duplicating Machine Operator 
Ditto 
average master 200 words 
75-85 copies each 
3-5 masters per hour 
25-35 per day 
Mimeograph 
average stencil 200 words 
100-200 copies each 
4-6 stencils per hour 
30-40 per day 
Filing’ 
Including coding, sorting and arrang- 
ing. (2000 maximum for professional. 
873 letters maximum for trained girl 
in Library Bureau file department, 
1930) 
30 letters per hour 


division or 


* Burroughs Adding Machi N 

York Gen g achine Company, New 
ennedy, Grace M., “Office Machine Equip- 

ment the Moderate Funds,” Fast. 
ern ommercia eachers’ Associati i 
Yearbook, 1933, p. 320. 
*Lovejoy, S. W., “Is Machine Clerical Train- 
ing in School Necessary,” Eastern Commercial 
— Association, Fourth Yearbook, 1931, 
p. 220. 

® Dictaphone Sales Corporation, New York City. 

7 Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Chi- 

: ostly adapted from Vocational Monograph 
No. 1, File Clerk. Boston University, College bf 
Business Administration, Boston, Mass. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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In addition to the specific skills 
which are our goals, there are cer- 
tain physical requirements, behavior 
patterns and related skills which the 
operator should possess in order to 
be most successful. An example is 
given for filing.® 


FILING — A PRIMARY OFFICE 
TRADE 
Filed by name, locality or subject; 
alphabetic or numeric depending 
upon way will be called for 


Duties 
Secure material, inspect, read and in- 


dex, code, sort and file. After it is 
filed be able to find it. 


Cross referencing, charge out ma- 
terial, follow-up tickler for borrowed 
material. Make labels for folders, 
subdivide material to avoid crowding 
of folders. Keep card records, trans- 
fer materials, occasionally install new 
files. 


Duties depend upon size of the or- 
ganization, number of persons em- 
ployed, whether or not there is a cen- 
tral filing system. 


Educational Requirements 
Junior High School for ordinary me- 
chanical work 
Senior High School and occasionally 
college for offices which are highly 
technical in character. 


Physical Requirements 


1 Good eyesight 
2 Manual dexterity 


Skill 
1 Ability to write neatly and legibly 
2 Ability to perform duties listed 


Behavior Patterns 


1 Orderliness 

2 Accuracy 

3 Interest in details 

4 Self-control 

5 Tact 

6 Good temper 

7 Alert and businesslike manner 


Age 
18 probable minimum 


Sex 


Mostly women 
10% men (Mass. Dept. of Labor and 
Industries Survey) 


If we set up a similar definite pic- 
ture as above, of the requirements 
for each job for which we are train- 
ing, how much more real will the 
work become to the pupil, how much 
greater will be the effort which he 
puts forth to reach this goal? How 
much greater will be his achieve- 
ment ? 


How Private Business Schools Cooperate 


(Continued from page 22) 


Business schools place advertisements 
in high school papers and annuals, which 
aids them in financing these publications. 


Many business ga distribute small 
“memory books” to high school seniors. 
Some distribute circulars advising high 
school students to finish their high school 
courses. 

Many business schools provide assem- 
bly programs to high schools, especially 
during the spring months. Vocational 
talks are given on such subjects as “Busi- 
ness as a Vocation.” Some schools send 
cut their orchestras; or, when a particu- 
‘arly fine student-talent program is de- 
veloped in their own schools, put on the 
same program before high school assem- 
blies. 

T. E. Musselman of Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, Illinois, delivered 140 
talks on birds (his hobby) before high 
schools last spring. 

As reminders their schools, some 
-business schools distribute to high 
schools such souvenirs as calendars, state 
road maps, memorandum pads, desk 
trays, inspirational wall cards, model let- 
ters for Business English classes, and 
surveys on “What I Expect of My Sec- 
retary” by nationally-known business ex- 
ecutives. 
+ * 

Some business schools invite commer- 
cial teachers to a luncheon when teachers 
conventions are held in their city. In 
some cases, business schools report ex- 
tra office positions, which they cannot fill 
themselves, to the high school commer- 
cial teachers. 


Lloyd Walker of the Cloverland Com- 
mercial College of Escanaba, Michigan, 
offers a silver cup as an award to the 
winner of the relay race at the annual 
inter-high school track meet in his terri- 
tory. Other schools offer loving cups for 
the highest scorer on a football or bas- 
ketball team in the local high schools. 


Many write to the 
principal of the high school when one of 
his graduates has secured an especially 
good position or won special honors in 


scholarship. 
ew 


Some business schools invite the high 
school graduates to attend special school 


parties or dances. 
* * 


Many private school executives are 
prominent in local, state or national asso- 
ciations of commercial teachers, foster- 
ing and encouraging them. 


These various activities are under- 
taken, not to mislead or flatter the 
high school principal; but rather to 
show a friendly spirit and to prove 
the school worthy of the cooperation 
it asks from superintendents, princi- 
pals and commercial teachers. 

If the private commercial school 
executive is capable and worthy, and 
if the high school official is fair- 
minded, there results a cooperation 
which benefits both types of schools 
and therefore, indirectly, the stu- 
dents themselves. 


FAVORABLE REPORTS FROM 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Of all the many reports reaching 
H. E. V. Porter, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools, from private commer- 
cial schools throughout the country, 
only three failed to show an improve- 
ment over last year. Some of these re- 
ports, received after the opening of the 
fall session, were submitted as follows: 


“We had the best fall opening this week here 
that we have had in four or five years. Our re- 
ceipts are more than double over the opening 
one year ago.” 

* * * 

“We have a 52% increase jover last year. We 

hope to keep right on going.’ 


“Regarding the opening of the Fall session on 
September 4, I have had an increase of 35% in 
the day school enrollment over last year, and I 
am 13% ahead of the best year I ever had,’’ 


“In 1933 we started on the first day of school 
76 people, and started 35 more during the month 
of September. On the first day of school this 
year we started 111, and our total enrollment 
to date is 146. 

“On the first evening of night school 1933, 
we started 35, and finished the month of Sep- 
tember with 112. On the first evening of night 
school this year we started 101 (this was Mon- 
day of this week) and on Thursday we started 
11 more.” 

* * * 

“Our fall term has opened very favorably. 
Up to the present time we are showing a 20% 
increase over last year’s enrollment.’ 


“Our enrollment for Seaiigiins has been very 
encouraging; in fact, the best we have had for 
a number of years. I believe other schools are 
having the same experience, ‘ic 


“Our new business to date for the month of 
September is approximately 50% better than last 
year. I thought you might like to have this 
information.” 

* * * 

“Our September class was 30% better than last 
year, and indications are that our October class 
will be somewhat larger than that of last year. 
Our average daily attendance is up about 20%.” 


“During the period from January 1 to Septem- 
ber 1, 1934, compared with the same period in 
1933, we had an increase of one hundred and 
two students. Collections from the first of Janu- 
ary until the first of August were double those 
of last year. August and September collections 
are showing a healthy increase. va 


week of this 
week of last 
better. 


“Our attendance for the first 
year as compared with the first 
vear is more than a hundred per cent 
We are almost normal.” 


“T am glad to report an the enrollment so far 
this fall is at least one-third better than it was 
last fall. In fact, we have had the best enroll- 
ment that we have had since the depression 
started.” 

* * * 

“T am pleased to state that our registrations 
are quite up to our expectations in both our day 
and evening schools. In fact, our registrations 
for this week are the largest in the history of 
our college in the day school.” 

* * 


“T am only too happy to report that our at- 
tendance has more than doubled over last year. 
We attribute this not only to better business 
conditions, but to our change in location.” 

* * * 


“Our fall opening has been quite satisfactory. 
We had a large increase in new enrollments over 
the three preceding years. First day enrollments 
this year were 300% higher than they were in 
°33 and 150% increase over '31 and 

“Employment in this locality has been increas- 
ing for 18 months and_inquiries, — have 
been increasing since January, 193 


“T am very glad ‘ report that my enrollment 
thus far this September shows a 100% improve- 
ment over last September.” 


“We are about 70% Pane of this time last 
year, and approximately 15% % below normal.”’ 


“The registration of sina in our school for 
this fall is just 100% better than it was last 
” 
year. 

* * * 
_ “Our September enrollment showed a_ 100% 
increase over last year, that is, with reference 
to new business.” 
* * 

“Business with us is considerably better this 
year; something over one hundred per cent bet- 
ter than last year.’ 
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DR. GREGG’S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATED AT WALDORF 


Hundreds of representatives of Central 
and South America, Mexico, and the An- 
tilles gathered at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City the evening of 
June 16 to celebrate the birthday of Dr. 
John Robert Gregg. 

A presentation of flags of the nations 
and a scroll bearing a message of good- 
will from the youth of the Americas was 
a feature of the evening, as was. also a 
beautiful display of artistic designs in 
color, prepared on the typewriter by 
Latin-American students especially for 
“El Dia de Gregg.” 

In a brief address Dr. Gregg ex- 
pressed the hope that much would be 
accomplished to stimulate further co- 
operation among the countries of the 
western hemisphere through commer- 


cial education. 
* 


COMMERCIAL PLAY 
AT SAN PEDRO 


Recently Miss Gertrude A. Sengbush 
presented before the assembly at Dana 
Junior High School, San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles system) a one-act 
commercial play based on ZuTavern’s 
Business Training Practice Set. On the 
stage appeared the Goodman __ Store, 
with its customers going in and out, 
and all the characters represented in the 
set. Many valuable lessons in human 
relations were vividly enacted in real 
life. Among the guests of honor at the 
play and also at a luncheon in the 
private dining room of the school were 
Mr. Bullock and Miss Todd of the De- 
partment of Business Education in the 
Los Angeles City Schools, Mr. A. B. 
ZuTavern, author of the business train- 
ing depicted, and Mrs. ZuTavern. 
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Ph. D. AWARDED TO TWO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


Paul Owen Selby, head of the depart- 
ment of commercial education, North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri, was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the 
University of Iowa in June, 1934. 

Dr. Selby attended Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College and the 
University of Missouri. He has taught 
in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, and Carthage, 
Missouri. 

Foster W. Loso, a commercial teach- 
er and assistant to the principal in the 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, was awarded a Ph. D. 
degree by New York University on 
June 13. 

Dr. Loso is co-author of Funda- 
mentals of Office Practice, and has 
contributed to commercial education 
several important studies. One of his 
important studies is “The Status of 
Office Practice in the Public Senior 
High Schools of New Jersey.” This 
study was used by the Department of 
Public Instruction of New Jersey as the 
basis of writing the state syllabus in 
office practice. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE AMERICAN PENMAN 


The A. N. Palmer Co., New York, 
N. Y., recently published the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Number of The American 
Penman. It marks an important mile- 
stone in the history of modern hand- 
writing. 

This publication established in 
1884 by Austin Norman Palmer, author 
of the Palmer Method of Business Writ- 
ing, and was under his continuous edi- 
torship for forty-three years. The maga- 
zine helped to develop in the minds of 
educators an appreciation of the im- 
portance of adequate instruction in 
handwriting in the elementary and busi- 
ness schools of the country. Through 
it too, teachers and supervisors of hand- 
writing have been able to develop the 
techniques and philosophy of their sub- 
ject and to bring inspiration and en- 
couragement to their pupils. 

Ok 


MISS HOMBERG 
AT SCHOOLMART 


Ruth Homberg, 1934 International 
Dictating Machine Champion, enter- 
tained the visitors at the recent School- 
mart and Schoolview with an exhibition 
of her skill. In her speed demonstration 
she showed those in attendance how she 
outdistanced her competitors in the 


Joseph Miller, Secretary of the Board 
of Education, New York City, congrat- 
ulates Ruth Homberg, the 1934 Inter- 
national Dictating Machine Champion, 
at the Schoolmart. He is shown in- 
specting the Stowell Trophy, which 
Miss Homberg won at A Century of 
Progress. 


Second International Commercial 
Schools Contest, when she set a new 
speed record of 73 words per minute 
transcribing from a Dictaphone. 

Miss Homberg also gave demonstra- 
tions each afternoon and evening at the 
booths occupied by The Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation at the National Business 
Show in New York City during the week 
of October 15th. 


* * * 


INCREASED ENROLLMENT 
AT DENVER 


The School of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Denver has the largest enroll- 
ment this fall since 1930. The figures to 
date show an increase of 31 per cent 
over the same period of last year. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN 
LARGER QUARTERS 


The Minnesota School of Business, 
O. M. Correll, president, has removed 
into more spacious quarters at 24 South 
Seventh Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Mansfield Commercial Institute, 
I. M. Eshleman, president, has leased 
a very fine property in the resideiitial 
district of Mansfield, Ohio, with en- 
vironment of an exceptional type for 
school purposes. 

Wilkes-Barre Business College, Vic- 
tor Lee Dodson, president, has moved 
to enlarged quarters in the new fourteen- 
story Deposit and Savings Bank Build- 
ing of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

The Edmondson School of Business, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, has had such 
an increase in its enrollments that an 
enlargement of its quarters has been 
made. The school now occupies the entire 
third floor of its building at Eighth and 
Cherry Streets. 

Ok 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
CHANGES NAME 


The branch of Brown’s Business Col- 
lege, located at 2528 South Jefferson 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, has chang- 
ed its name to St. Louis Business Col- 
lege. It is now operated by Alfred G. 
Schreiber, superintendent; Imogene 
Murphy, principal; Martha Ann Ruth, 
secretary; and Louis Parks, registrar. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY 


Plans of the Department of Business 
Education of the N. E. A. for the com- 
ing year provide for an enlarged Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly. 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, of New York 
University, is the present editor of the 
Quarterly, which has been published 
for the past two years and which is the 
principal basis for membership in the 
N. E. A. Department of Business Edu- 
cation. 

A complete report of the proceedings 
of the Washington meeting appears in 
the October issue. The December number 
will be issued under the special editor- 
ship of Professor H. A. Andruss of State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa., and 
will deal with the present trends in the 
subject matter of bookkeeping. Outstand- 
ing exponents of various changes in the 
subject matter of bookkeeping will tell 
why they think these changes should be 
made. They will give definite outlines 
of the changes they propose. 

The March, 1935, issue will be de- 
voted to the recent trends in the teach- 
ing of office practice. That issue will 
be under the special editorship of Pro- 
fessor Peter L. Agnew, specialist in the 
teaching of office practice at New York 
University. 

The May, 1935, issue will be devoted 
to the teaching of advanced general 
business subjects. Professor H. 
Shields, Assistant Dean, School of Busi- 
ness, University of Chicago, will edit 
that issue. 
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NEW YEARBOOK 


The Fourth Yearbook of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity entitled “Skill 
Development” has just been published 
and is now being distributed to all mem- 
bers of the association, it has been 
announced by Max Schottland, Presi- 
dent. 

The book was edited by Professor 
John L. Fiedler and includes over thirty 
articles on different phases of the gen- 
eral theme “The Psychology, Develop- 
ment and Practical Application of Skills 
and Their Place in a Program of Com- 
mercial Education.” The relationship 
between this subject and the various 
branches of commercial education, such 
as Accounting, Stenography, Eco- 
nomics, Commercial Art and Advertis- 
ing, comprises the main portion of the 
book’s 276 pages. 

In addition, the book contains a sum- 
mary of the methods and results of a 
survey conducted by the association last 
year in which the needs of business 
were ascertained and a fulfillment of 
those needs through commercial educa- 
tion considered. An account of the 
practical demonstration of business pro- 
cedures which was presented at the as- 
sociation’s last convention, is also given. 

Among the contributors to this Year- 
book are Dr. John L. Tildsley, District 
Superintendent of Schools; Dr. William 
A. Hannig and Henry Levy of the 
Board of Examiners; Simon J. Jason, 
Past President of the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association; Professors Charles 
I. Benson, Gould L. Harris and Paul S. 
Lomax of New York University; Dr. 
George W. Edwards of C. C. N. Y.; 
Professor William R. Odell of Colum- 
bia University; Dr. Edward J. McNa- 
mara, Principal of the High School of 
Commerce; and Grover Whalen, whose 
speech on “The N. R. A. and Its Rela- 
tion to Business” delivered at the asso- 
ciation’s last convention is reprinted. 


* * * 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
OF “CAPITAL CITY” 


The Capital City Commercial Col- 
lege of Des Moines, Iowa, known as the 
Four C’s, celebrated its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary June 1 and 2. 

The Golden Jubilee was held Satur- 
day evening, June 2, at the Fort Des 
Moines Hotel. An interesting feature 
was the presence of Mrs. J. M. Mehan, 
widow of the founder of the school. 
Mrs. Mehan is eighty-seven years old but 
is still active and is deeply interested in 
the institution. 


* * 


MISS BUCHANAN HEADS 
SOUTH CAROLINA GROUP 


_ Vera K. Milhous of Greenwood, 
5. C., President-elect of the South Caro- 
lina Commercial Teachers Association, 
has accepted a position in Drew, Miss., 
and has resigned as President of the 
Association. Virginia Buchanan, St. 
Matthews High School, St. Matthews, 
S. C., Vice-President, succeeds Miss Mil- 
hous as President. 


DANBURY NORMAL 
SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 


The State Normal School, Danbury, 
Connecticut, at its annual commence- 
ment exercises held June 20, 1934, grad- 
uated its first group of students in the 
field of business education. Diplomas 
were awarded to nineteen in business 
education and twenty-one in elementary 
education. The graduates of the Busi- 
ness Education Department shown in 
the group picture are: 

Anna J. Gereg 

Jessie A. Hotchkiss 
Edith Kaplan 

Wilma D. Kisco 

Lillis L. Leahy 
Amelia E. Merkel 
Elizabeth A. Popowski 
Ruth M. Ryley 

Mae J. Sima 

Rose Veckerelli 


Freda Budin 

Mary M. Clark 
Betty J. Collins 
Irene Coughlin 
Elaine A. DeVoe 
Adela L. Drozdewski 
Mary A. Farrell 
Theresa_Fichtl 
Cecilia L. Finn 


Great credit is due Lothrop D. Hig- 
gins, principal of the school; Frank H. 


MR. SANFORD ADDS 
TWO NEW DEPARTMENTS 


Two new departments have been 
added at Sanford Brown Business Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri. A. H. Bud- 
demeyer, a graduate of Warrensburg 
State Teachers College and of Missouri 
University, will supervise a new de- 
partment of Higher Mathematics. O. C. 
Sanford, secretary of Sanford Brown 
Business College, will supervise the new 
department of Super-Training in Office 
Appliances, Machines and Equipment. 
This department has for its aim the 
training for supervisory work in large 
offices where they have use for many 
and varied office appliances. 

W. S. Sanford, president, reports a 
very substantial increase in their en- 
rollment in both day and night school. 
Mr. Sanford is president of the Private 
Schools Department of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation. 


Graduating Class and Faculty of Danbury State Normal School. 


Mr. Ash is seventh from left in top row and Miss O'Neil is sixth from left in second row. 


Ash, head of the commercial teacher- 
training department, and Alice O’Neil 
for the efficient preparation of this 
group of new commercial teachers. 

It was appropriate to the occasion to 
have as commencement speaker one of 
the leaders in business education, Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax of New York University, 
who gave an address on “Teaching 
Ideals.” 


NEW MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION 


The Minnesota State Business Edu- 
cator’s Association, “a professional or- 
ganization for and of business-commer- 
cial teachers in the schools of the State 
of Minnesota,” was organized last 
spring under the leadership of Doris 
Tyrrell. 

The officers of the association are: 

President, B. B. Beal, Hibbing High School, 
Hibbing, Minnesota; Vice-President, Doris 
Tyrrell, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Secretary-Treasurer, J. Vincent Por- 
ter, Marshall High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

Executive Board: Pearl Knight, Central High 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota; Merle D. Allen, 
High School, Owatonna, Minnesota; C. E. Ober- 
man, High School, Rochester, Minnesota. 
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NEW COURSE AT 
BALL STATE 


A course in General Business Intor- 
mation is now being offered at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana. The course is intended to serve the 
same purpose for the college student 
that General Business Training does 
for the high school student. It is a re- 
quired course for all students in the 
Business Education Special Course and 
may be used as an elective by all others. 
There are thirty-one students in the 
first class. It is the opinion of Mr. 
Studebaker of Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege that this will become one of their 
most practical courses at that insti- 


tution. 
* 


MR. FINK PLANNING 
TYPING CONTEST 


E. E. Fink, El Dorado High School, 
El Dorado, Kansas, is planning a nation- 
wide typing contest for high schools, on 
the order of the nation-wide contest 
which he conducted in 1932, when forty 
states were represented. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
FEDERATION 


Time: 
Place: 
Themes: /. 


December 26, 27, 28 and 29. 
The Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
“The Personal Equation in Business Education.” 


II. “Principles and Practices in Curriculum Building.” 


MAKE YOUR HOTEL RESERVATIONS EARLY. 
SEND YOUR MEMBERSHIP FEE AND RESERVATIONS FOR THE 
BANQUET TO BRUCE F. GATES, 
GATES COLLEGE, WATERLOO, IOWA. 
TICKETS FOR THE BANQUET ARE $2.50 EACH. 


All preliminary arrangements have 
been made for the 37th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Commercial 
Teacher’s Federation, which is to be 
held at The Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 26, 27,28 and 29. 

The local committee, headed by Paul 
Moser, President of Moser College, 
Chicago, are making extensive plans to 
assure a good time for all who attend. 
The program is being arranged by the 
Federation President, Dr. E Hull, 
Banks College, Philadelphia, by whom 
it is referred to as “unusual.” 

Dr. Hull announces committees as 
follows: 


The Banquet Committee is composed of H. J. 
Holm, Vice-President and Manager of Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinois, as Chairman; Paul 
Moser, President Moser College, Chicago, Illinois, 
as Associate Member; and James L. Holtsclaw, 
High School of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan, as 
Associate Member. 

The Hospitality Committee is composed of 
George E. McClellan, President Littleford-Nelson 
School of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio, as Chair- 
man, and J. F. Fish, President Northwestern 
Business College, Chicago, Illinois, as Associate 
Chairman. The Chairman of the Hospitality 
Committee will appoint a host and a hostess and 
nine additional members to serve on the Com- 
mittee on Wednesday, and another group of nine 
members to serve on Thursday, and still an- 
other group of nine members to serve on Friday. 

The Registration Committee .is composed of 
Bruce F. Gates, President Gates College, Water- 
loo, Iowa, as Chairm: in, and Mrs. Floy E, Gates, 
as Associate Chairman. 


The Exhibits Committee is composed of Bruce 
F. Gates, President Gates College, Waterloo, 
Iowa, as Chairman. 


There will be set up by the Chairman of the 
Local Committee the following special committees: 
Information Committee, Visitation Committee, 
Dancing Program Committee, and Music Program 
Committee, of which latter Committee George 
McClellan, President ee Nelson School of 
Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed 
Chairman. 


The name adopted for the Yearbook is ‘‘The 
National Business Education Outlook,” and the 
Committee appointed by the President to publish 
this book is as follows: Literary Editor, Eleanor 
Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Publication Editor, Bruce F. Gates, Presi- 
dent Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa; and Deposi- 
tory and Sales Agent, J. Murray Hill, Vice- 
President, Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

A Yearbook requires a Theme Committee and 
the members of this Committee are: Chairman, 
Dr. Robert R. Aurner, Head Department of 
English, aw of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin; Advisory Associate, Eleanor Skimin, 
Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
Advisory Associate, B. F. Williams, President 
Capital City Commercial College, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Advisory Associate, Clay D. Slinker, 
Director of Education, Des Moines, Iowa; Ad- 
visory Associate, Lloyd Jones. 


The “Responsibility Heads” chosen 
to work with and advise the Presidents 
of Departments and the chairmen of 
Round Tables are: 


Public Schools Department—Ivan E. Chapman, 
Principal Western High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Private Schools Department—H. Owen, 
President Brown’s Business College, Decatur, 
Illinois. 

Business Methods Round Table—W. A. Rob- 
bins, President Lincoln School of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Secretarial Round Table—Bruce <4 Gates, 
President Gates College, Waterloo, low 

College Round Table—J. Murray hill, Vice- 
President, Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Machine Shorthand Round Table—Mary M. 
Gallagher, President Gallagher School of Busi- 
ness, Kankakee, Illinois, 

Penmanship Round Table—C. C. 
Northern State Teachers College, 
Michigan. 

Social-Economic Round Table—Professor F. G. 
Nichols, Graduate School, of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 

Office Machines Practice Round Table—Eleanor 
Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 


Wiggins, 
Marquette, 


In a recent communication to mem- 
bers of the Federation Dr. Hull said: 


We are trying to educate the members of the 
Federation to know something of the work the 
Federation has set out to accomplish. One of 
~ uestions that comes naturally to one’s mind 

“What do I get for my Two Dollars’? Well, 
let us see. No progressive teacher of business 
subjects can afford to be without the Yearbook 
(we call it ‘The Outlook’), for the reason that 
this book crystallizes the thought, sets the stand- 
ards, and formulates the principles of business 
education. It will do this in a series of annual 
publications which will contain the careful think- 
ing of leading educators of the country. If you 
are a member and have paid your dues of $2.00, 
ee are entitled to a copy of the current Outlook 
ree. 

The Federation was organized in 1896 and dur- 
ing this long and enviable record in the com- 
mercial education field it has given to the edu- 
cational public in general and to the commercial 
teacher in particular contacts and service worth 
while. It has kept the commercial teacher in- 
formed of developments in education as no other 
contacts and service could; it has given to the 
commercial teacher an opportunity to extend his 
acquaintance among the leading teachers of the 
country; it has afforded an opportunity for the 
teacher to learn by others’ experiences, to improve 
his methods by others’ suggestions; and it has 
given him the satisfaction that his membership in 
the Federation has influenced others to become 
members and to profit likewise. 

Your membership in the Federation is not 
only evidence of your professional spirit and 
enthusiasm but your membership benefits the 
Federation too, for with a larger and aggressive 
Federation of Commercial Teachers it can protect 
educational interests in a way impossible under 
any other plan. If you are a member and can- 
not spare the time to attend the Convention you 
can have the proceedings at the cost of a 
membership fee of Two Dollars, otherwise the 
book containing the proceedings will cost $3. 00. 
For these reasons it seems that every progressive 
commercial teacher should feel that he owes it to 
himself. to become a member of the Federation. 
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TRI-STATE MEETING 


The annual fall meeting of the Tri- 
State Commercial Education Associa- 
tion was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
October 12th and 13th. The Webster 
Hall Hotel was headquarters for the 
members, but all meetings were held 
in the auditorium of the Henry C. 
Frick Training School. There was a 
large attendance from Ohio, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania. 

The program arranged for the meet- 
ing follows: 

FRIDAY EVENING 
Address by Harry Collins Spillman. 
Opening of Exhibits and Informal Reception. 
SATURDAY MORNING 


9.00—Registration and Continuation of Exhibits. 

9:30—Business Meeting. 

10:00—First Division of Sectional Meetings. 

11:00—Intermission between Divisions of Sec- 
tional Meetings. 

11:15—Second Division of Sectional Meetings 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

Shorthand and Typewriting 

Chairman, Lillian Minehart, 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shorthand 

Speaker, Louis A. 
Co., New York City. 

Commentator, Mildred Griffith, Lawrence Park 
High School, Lawrence Park, Erie, Pa. 
Typewriting 

Speaker, 


Schenley High 


Leslie, Gregg Publishing 


Lucile Stewart, West Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Commentator, Margaret Ely, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Commercial Education Administration and 
Vocational Guidance 

‘Tare H. E. Sharp, Boys’ Work Secretary, 
Y.M.C.A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Education Administration 

Speaker, P. S. Saltzgiver, Indiana High School, 
Indiana, Pa. 
Vocational Guidance 

Speaker, W. L. Moore, Principal, 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Commentator, Andrew J. Miller, 
ers Connelley Trade School, 
a. 
Junior Business Education and Penmanship 
Chairman, Lettie J.  Strobell, Penmanship 
Supervisor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Junior Business Education 
Speaker, Harry I. Good, 
cial Buffalo, N. Y. 

Commentator, Hazel Warwood High 
School, Wheeling, W. 
Penmanship 

Speaker, Dr. Clyde H. Garwood, Principal, 
John M. Conroy School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Commentator, Eleanore W. Patterson, 
pal, Fawcett School, McKeesport, Pa. 
Commercial Law and Economics 
Chairman, Robert E. Crawford, Alliquippa 
High School, Alliquippa, Pa. 
Commercial Law 

Speaker, Kennard E. Goodman, 
Marshall Law Sckool, Cleveland, 
Commentator, D. B. Lockner, Johnstown High 
School, Johnstown, Pa. 
Economics 

Speaker, R. O. Hughes, pene of Cur- 
ricvlum Study, Pittsburgh, 
Commentator, J. W. Odell, 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bookkeeping and B Arithmeti 

Chairman, W. B. Elliot, President, Elliot 
School of Business Administration, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 
Bookkeeping 

Speaker, W. W. Kaylor, Wheeling High School, 
Wheeling, W. Va 

Commentator, Roy Wellsburg High 
School, Wellsburg, W. 
Business Arithmetic 

Speaker, John K. Coy, Elliot School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Commentator, G. G. Hill, Director of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 


John Hay 


Vocational 


Pittsburgh, 


Director of Commer- 


Princi- 


LL.D., John 


High 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Salesmanship and Business English 
Chairman, J. M. Baltzer, Duffs-Iron City Col- 
leve, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Salesmanship 
Speaker, Alice Dickson Erie Commercial School, 
Erie, Pa. 
Kenneth Zakniser, Ellwood City 
High School, Ellwood City, Pa. 
Business English 
Speaker, F. H. Sumrall, Head of the Dept. of 


Commerce, Grove City College. 


After luncheon most of those in at- 
tendance at the morning sessions at- 
tended the Pitt-Southern California 
football game at the Pitt Stadium. 

The officers of the association are: 

President, L. W. Korona, Taylor Allerdice High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, N. B. Curtis, Westing- 
house High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second Vice President, R. J. Worley, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

Treasurer, G. R. Fisher, Langley High School, 

Secretary, Clarissa Hills, Head, Commercial 
Department, High School, Johnstown, Pa. 


* * * 


ARIZONA 


The next meeting of the Arizona 
Business Educators Association will be 
held in Phoenix, Arizona, on Novem- 
ber 8, 9, 10, 1934, at the same time 
the Arizona Education Association 
meets. 

Dr. Elmer J. Brown, University of 
Arizona, Tuscon, Arizona, vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, has assumed 
charge of association matters, since 
Dr. Earl W. Atkinson took up _ his 
duties at San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California. 

* 


NORTHEASTERN INDIANA 


The Commerce Section of the North- 
eastern Indiana Teachers Association 
held its meeting at the International 
College in Fort Wayne, Indiana, Oc- 
tober 18-19. The teachers were ad- 
dressed by Goldena Fisher, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, Illinois, on 
“Objective of Commercial Training 
from the Employer’s Viewpoint.” After 
the address a “Round Table” discussion 
was held in charge of Elvin Eyster, 
head of the commercial department, 
North Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and J. C. Tritch, principal In- 
ternational Business College, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Mr. Eyster headed 
the accounting discussion, and Mr. 
Tritch had charge of the secretarial 
discussion, 

The committee in charge of the pro- 
gram was made up of the following 
members: Sigurd Anderson, Chairman, 


Decatur, Indiana; Effie Gump, La- 
grange, Indiana; Laura Gfeller, Wol- 
. cottville, Indiana. 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY, OHIO 


During the October fifth meeting of 
the Cuyahoga County Teachers’ 
Institute, Imogene Pilcher, head of 
the commercial department of Lincoln 
High School, Cleveland, led the discus- 
sion of “The Place of Junior Business 
Training in the Curriculum” at one of 
the departmental meetings. Elsie Wil- 
son of North Olmsted was chairman 
of the session. 


UTAH 


The annual Convention of the Utah 
Education Association will be held this 
year in Salt Lake City, Oct. 25, 26 and 
27. There will be general sessions and 
departmental meetings. The Business 
Section will hold a meeting Friday, 
Oct. 26th. 


x * 
MAINE 
The Commercial Section, Maine 
Teachers Association, will meet at 


Portland High School, Portland, Maine, 
on Friday, October 26. Marion S. Mc- 
Kenney, High School, Brunswick, will 
act as chairman; Dolmar H. Little- 
field, High School, Augusta, as vice 
chairman; and Hilda Ek, High School, 
Portland, as secretary. 

The program for the meeting follows: 


MORNING SESSION 
Report on the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Convention, Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Auburn 
Maine School of Commerce, Auburn, Maine. 
“Improvement of Teaching in Business Sub- 
jects,” Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York University, 
New York City. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


“Speed Secrets and Transcript Tips,’ Rufus 
Stickney, Boston Clerical School, Boston, Mass. 
“Professional Advancement of Business Teach- 


ers,” Dr, Paul S. Lomax. 
VIRGINIA 
The Commercial Teachers Section, 


Virginia Education Association will 
meet at Richmond, Virginia, Friday, 
November 30, 1934, in the House of 
Delegates, State Capitol. G. A. Hawkins 
will preside. The speakers are Harold 
H. Smith, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y. and Clyde B. Edge- 
worth, Supervisor of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. 
Smith’s subject will be “The Teaching 
of Skill Subjects in the Commercial 
Curriculum.” Mr. Edgeworth will speak 
on “Recent Trends in Commercial Edu- 


cation.” 
+ 


MARYLAND 


The Commercial Section, Maryland 
State Teachers Association, will meet 
at Baltimore City College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, October 26. The chairman 
of the meeting is Dewey Powell, Ken- 
wood High School, Raspeburg, Mary- 
land. Rhona M. Gaylord, Eastern High 
School, Baltimore, will act as secretary. 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO 


A luncheon at Hotel Allerton, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will start off the meeting 
of the Commercial Section of the 
Northeastern Ohio Teachers Associa- 
tion, on October 26th. Mark D. Gordon, 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, 
will give the opening talk. 

“Authors’ Plans and Typing Texts” 
is the subject of the address by Harold 
H. Smith, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y. Dr. A. C. Ellis, 
Director, Cleveland College, Western 
Reserve University, will speak on “A 
New Deal in Commercial Education.” 

Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln High 


School, Cleveland, is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 
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NEW JERSEY 
The High 


Commercial 
Teachers Association of New Jersey 
will hold its fall meeting at Atlantic 
City on November 10, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey State Teachers Association. 


School 


The theme of the program for the 
morning session is “Readjustment of 
Business Education in New Jersey to 
a Changing Enrollment.” There will be 
several speakers to present various 
phases of the topic, then the meeting 
will be opened up for general discus- 
sion. The luncheon speaker Charles 
Milton Newcomb, will talk on “What 
Are You Afraid Of?” Both luncheon 
and morning sessions will be held at 
the Association’s Headquarters, the 
Hotel Claridge. 

The officers of the association are: 


President, Kate H. Fee, Collingswood Senior 
High School, Collingswood, N. J.; Vice-President, 
Dorothea Jones, High School, Hillside, N. J.; 
Secretary, John Boyle, Weequahic High 
School, Newark, N. J.; Treasurer, G. G. Gud- 
Jefferson High School, Eliza- 


beth, N. 


* * * 


SOUTHERN NEW YORK 


A meeting of the Commercial Section 
of the Southern New York Zone was 
held in Elmira, New York, on October 
5. Craig T. Martin, High School, 
Oneonta, New York, acted as chair- 
man of the session. 

Those in attendance were addressed 
by Professor George R. Tilford of 
Syracuse University on “Motivation in 
the Commercial Curriculum,” and by 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax of New York 
University on “Teaching Ideals in Busi- 
ness Education.” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA., MEETING 


The Mid-Western District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
in Beaver Falls on October 26-27. On 
Saturday morning, October 27, the 
commercial section will convene for its 
annual meeting. 

The first speaker will be Professor 
R. G. Walters, Director of Teacher 
Training and Personnel Officer, Grove 
City College. J. H. Earl McKenzie, 
Head of the Commercial Department, 
New Castle Senior High School, will 
be the commentator for Professor 
Walters’ address. The other speaker on 
the program will be Harry M. Bowser, 
Head of the Commercial Department, 
Kittanning High School. He will speak 
on some phase of salesmanship. Earl 
F. Bennet, Head of the Commercial 
Department of Beaver Falls High 
School, will comment on Mr. Bowser’s 
talk. 

This year’s officers of the commercial 


section president, E. William 
Lehto, Senior High School, New 
Castle, Pennsylvania; vice president, 


Anna Brier, Butler High School; sec- 
retary, Ernest B. McNitt, New Bright- 
on High School; treasurer, Laila Kil- 
chenstein, Grove City College. 
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GRADED LETTERS 


BOOKS | AND Il NOW READY 
IN GREGG, BENN PITMAN, AND 
ISAAC PITMAN EDITIONS 


By Kirk and Mumford 


Every minute spent on GRADED LETTERS 
gives direct, practical drill in actual busi- 
ness correspondence. Seventy per cent of all 
words used in business letters are placed on 
the automatic recall level in Book I, while 
Book II provides maintenance drill on these 
words and expands the pupil’s vocabulary 
to include practically all words found in 
modern business correspondence. Every 
known device to develop automatic recall 
and to make learning interesting is used, and 
every letter is graded on the basis of vocabu- 
lary, syllable intensity and sentence length. 
Book I is for the second semester; Book II 
for the third and fourth semesters. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


=! 


Bowman and Percy's 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BOOKKEEPING AND 
BUSINESS 


MANUAL AND KEY, $0.80 


List price, $1.48 


This book embodies the evolution which has 
taken place in the methods of teaching book- 
keeping. 


IMPORTANT NEW FEATURES 


It contains a greatly increased number of regular 
exercises 

. Special exercises provide for individual pupil dif- 
ferences 

. Simple work sheet, journal, and completion of the 
bookkeeping cycle introduced early in the course 

. Practice sets for review purposes are complete within 
the text 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
Bowman and Percy’s ADVANCED Course of Funda- 


mentals of Bookkeeping and Business 
WILL BE READY IN JANUARY 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Boston 


Atlanta 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


American Education Week 
(Continued from page 6) 
Saturpay, NoveMBerR 10—Preparing for New 


Kinds of Service. “Recall the continuing effect of the 
machine in driving people from employment in many 
present-day occupations. Point out needed services in 
which there are now few people engaged because these 
services do not minister to our time-worn ideal of 
money profit. Show how the performance of such 
services as reforestation, beautification of cities, eradi- 
cation of insect pests, prevention of disease through 
sanitation, will give employment to thousands who 
cannot be absorbed in industry and business, and who 
will still be doing work essential to the advance of 
civilization.” 

The guidance problem in business education is one 
of its most serious ones. Who should and who should 
not be encouraged to continue with business occupa- 
tional courses? Business teachers owe it to those whom 
they advise not to continue such study, to know enough 
about all kinds of occupational services, old and new, 
so that they can guide students wisely into successful 
and satisfying life careers. Re-read Professor Nichols’ 
challenging article on guidance in last month’s issue 
of this “Journal.” 

Sunpay, NovemBer 11 — Enriching Character 
Through Education. Are business teachers making the 
most of their teaching opportunities to develop in indi- 
vidual students wholesome ideals of business conduct 
both as workers within the business system and as 
buyers or consumers of business goods and services? 
We all know that sharp, questionable trading practices 
are prevalent among both buyers and sellers. To what 
extent can business teachers bring about a real im- 
provement in the observance of business ethics? The 
1935 yearbook of the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York City and Vicinity will be devoted to 
the subject of “Developing the Individual Through 
Training for Business.” Its programs this fall and 
next spring will be a discussion of this highly impor- 
tant problem. “Point out the increased importance of 
strengthening character,” we are urged, “in times of 
rapid change in the social structure, in order that the 
good things achieved in the past may not be swept 
away merely because they are old, or new ideals re- 
fused a trial merely because they have no precedent.” 

In this most intricate and consequential problem of 
educating for tomorrow, the most important thing of 
all would seem to be creating in the individual student 
the power of knowledge and character by which to 
forge for himself a place of successful adjustment in 
that new world of transpiring events in which he must 
live and of which he should make the most in the way 
of self-improvement and social good. It is not the 
supreme task of present-day teachers to build the 
world of 1960 or 1975 after their own image, but to 
enable their students themselves to become strong and 
wise as NEW BUILDERS OF A NEW AGE accord- 
ing to the needs and requirements which will char- 
acterize their tomorrows.—Paul S. Lomax. 
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ARITHMETIC OF BUSINESS, by 
F. J. McMackin, J. A. Marsh, and 
C. E. Baten, Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 486 p. $1.48. 

A thoroughly teachable text in com- 
mercial arithmetic. It is grouped into 
six major divisions, each of which 
covers some phase of the subject. The 
individual chapters are divided into 
units, each relating to a specific arith- 
metical process. The organization of 
the material within these units is such 
that as an introduction each unit is mo- 
tivated by an appropriate business sit- 
uation, followed by a discussion which 
results in the statement of the problem 
underlying this situation. Following 
this formal statement is the information 
necessary for the student’s comprehen- 
sion of the topic under discussion. The 
illustrative examples are particularly 
helpful because they are not confined 
to the easiest types of exercises that the 
student will be called upon to work out. 
The operations required for the solution 
of the problem of the section are then 
summarized. This summary is followed 
by assignments. 

The phases of business discussed in 
this text were selected because of their 
importance in the business world and 
because they include all the types of 
arithmetical computation with which 
the student should be familiar. Topics 
of lesser importance in the business 
world or those which do not involve 
practical computations, are. omitted, 
since the authors believe that concentra- 
tion on the essentials leads to the most 
satisfactory results. 

Assignments have been carefully 
graded to provide each student with 
work of which he is capable. Groups of 
exercises marked Assignment A are in- 
tended for all students; those marked 
B or C are more difficult and may be 
used as the teacher deems best. Op- 
tional topics furnish additional material 
to meet varying requirements of indi- 
viduals and classes. 

To aid in testing the results of teach- 
ing, diagnostic tests published sepa- 
rately will be obtainable. Remedial or 
review work and achievement tests will 
be found in the text itself. 

The diagnostic tests will cover every 
arithmetic process included in the text 
with the exception of those found in 
the option-topics. These tests, which 
may be used to advantage in connection 
with the text, should be given prior to 
the remedial instruction found in each 
_ chapter. 

This remedial work is so coordinated 
with the diagnostic tests that whenever 
a student fails on an exercise in the 
test he may be assigned the correspond- 
ingly numbered item in the remedial 
work. In classes not using the tests the 
remedial work may be used for review 
practice as needed. 

The achievement test which follows 
the remedial or review work at the end 
of each chapter is planned as a final 
test of the student’s comprehension of 
the topics covered. 


KEYS$ AND CUES$: BUSINESS 
PLAYS, by B. A. and E. B. Findlay, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 591 p. $2.00. 

Here is a book that will be a real joy 
to high school teachers of business and 
especially junior high school teachers 
who are required to contribute to the 
school entertainment in some worth 
while way through an assembly pro- 
gram. Business teachers have often 
avoided these assignments as beyond 
their scope because they felt that it was 
beyond their scope and because they felt 
that suitable plays for business students 
did not exist. With a book such as 
this they no longer have a valid excuse, 
and in fact should feel it a pleasure to 
cooperate with the principal or assem- 
bly program chairman. 

Here are presented eight two act 
plays, ten one act plays, and twelve 
short plays for casts from two players 
up to the number found in the typical 
high school class: plays for boys: plays 
for girls; and plays for mixed groups. 
These plays are designed to dramatize 
business practices and customs. In most 
cases a story theme has been built 
around the custom or procedure to void 
the appearance of advice. Practical sug- 
gestions for presenting the plays are 
given. They may be used not only for 
formal presentation to larger groups, 
but for smaller classroom productions, 
and may even serve as informal reading 
in the home-room. This is a book your 
reviewer would have greatly appre- 
ciated when he was teaching in the 
junior high school, and now he will find 
it a most useful reference for junior 
high school teachers who come on Sat- 
urday for a last minute suggestion as 
to what to do with an assembly pro- 
gram listed for early next week. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN 


READING, by William S. Gray and 


Gertrude Whipple, Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 40, 
Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 226 p. $1.75. 


Some teachers of business subjects 
have been for a long time aware that 
many of their teaching problems are not 
so much problems of teaching their par- 
ticular body of subject matter, as get- 
ting students to read knowingly their 
specialized field. Most of us, however, 
go on year after year condemning our 
students, our own poor teaching, or 
our texts when all too often the fault 
is to be found in our failure to realize 
our students’ reading difficulties in deal- 
ing with our special subjects. 

Here is a report of a study which 
while made largely through the ele- 
mentary school gives much evidence of 
the type of work we should do. It 
paves a way for special studies in our 
own field of a similar nature, and also 
makes suggestions for the remedial 
teaching of reading which can be ap- 
plied by the teacher of almost any busi- 
ness subject. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF TO- 
DAY, by Jacob Klein and Woolf 
Colvin, Chicago: Lyons and Carna- 
han, 486 p. $1.60 list. 

This book presents a simple cross-sec- 
tion of economic life as it is today for 
the secondary school student. In so 
doing it makes a splendid presentation 
of the institutional approach to the sub- 
ject so needed on the high school level. 
The authors have not avoided theory, 
but they have presented only when 
necessary and to the extent necessary 
in order to interpret the contempor- 
ary panorama to the younger student. 


While the study of economic princi- 
ples and theory has its place in our high 
schools, the student too often has been 
left without ability to understand and 
to interpret those problems which con- 
cern him immediately and those which, 
by affecting the policies of nations, 
affect him in more ways than he real- 
izes. In many cases, therefore, he fails 
to find direct connections between the 
theories found in textbooks and 
the topics mentioned and discussed in 
newspapers and periodicals or the major 
economic issues facing governments and 
statesmen. The purpose of this book is 
to supply the reader with the means of 
understanding the important current 
economic problems. 


Since each economic problem covers 
many phases, there are differences of 
opinion concerning the order of topics. 
The arrangement adopted here results 
from long experience and considerable 
experimentation in the classroom. The 
topics themselves were selected from 
many suggestions by teachers of eco- 
nomics as to what should be covered in 
a course in economic problems. Many 
of the topics are of a controversial na- 
ture. The authors have presented all 
sides of each question truthfully and im- 
partially, leaving it to the reader to 
draw his own conclusions. Contradic- 
tory statements and opinions have been 
included in many instances for the ex- 
press purpose of showing that there is 
no simple solution to a problem in the 
social sciences. 

The references at the end of each unit 
are of two types; group 1 is limited to 
the most commonly used high school 
texts and group 11 includes the more 
difficult reading which bears more 
specifically on the problem discussed in 
that section. 


The questions although numbered 
consecutively, are of two types; those 
which closely parallel the text itself and 
problems requiring outside reading or 
investigation. The reviewer believes 
that this text is the best of the limited 
number of high school texts in eco- 
nomics available today using an institu- 
tional rather than theoretic approach. 
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Instructional Tests 
in Bookkeeping 


By Fayette H. Elwell and John G. Fowlkes 

A new series of standardized objective 

tests covering the first year bookkeep- 
ing course. Given at frequent intervals the 
tests furnish a continuous audit of student 
and class achievement and thus insure 
mastery of each topic. Weaknesses are 
discovered at the time when they can most 
easily be remedied. Easy to give and 
quickly scored, the tests save time of both 


class and teacher. 
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An Introduction to 


Phi Theta Pi 


Fundamental Problems 


By Augustus H. Smith 


Head of Department of Social Sciences, 
High School of Commerce ; Principal of the 
Evening High School, Springfield, Mass. 


$1.60 


Today’s economic problems 
brought to high school pupils 
by a high school teacher in a 
way the pupils can under- 
stand. 


This book has grown out of 
the author’s many years’ ex- 
perience in teaching eco- 
nomics to secondary-school 
pupils. It emphasizes the so- 
cial implications of  eco- 
nomics, and helps to develop 
proper social attitudes. It 
covers those topics essential 
to the pupil’s live understand- 
ing of the business world and 
the principles upon which it 
operates. Thoroughly mod- 
ern, definitely practical, un- 
usually teachable, this book 
offers effective text material 
for the one-semester course in 
economics for high-school 
pupils. 


The book includes the fol- 
lowing work able teaching 
devices 

Statement of aims at head of 
each chapter to focus the pupil’s 
attention on essentials. 

Summary at the end of each 
chapter to hammer home funda- 
mentals. 

Vocabulary exercise with each 
chapter. 

Questions for review. 

Topics for special reports to per- 
mit teachers to care for the bet- 
ter pupils. 

Problems with each chapter to 
stimulate interest and motivate 
the work. 

Collateral readings in three 
groups to give various points of 
view. 

Glossary of economic terms at 
the end of book. 


Send for further information. 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 


Phi Theta Pi National Business Fra- 
ternity holds its first National Conven- 
tion at their home office in Des Moines, 
Iowa October 20th, 21st and 22nd. 

Phi Theta Pi is a National Honorary 
Business Fraternity which has as its 
purposes, the encouragement of a high 
scholastic standing which is required 
by all men securing admission to mem- 
bership, the fostering of a spirit of 


HARRY K. BURMEISTER 
President of Phi Theta Pi 


friendship and loyalty; the encourage- 
ment of the acquaintance of men stu- 
dents in business colleges and schools 
of commerce throughout the country; 
the increasing of the efficiency and 
standards of the respective schools and 
student badge wherein these chapters 
are located; the encouragement of em- 
ployers to secure employees through 


recognized schools of commerce and 
business; and the education of employ- 
ers to recognize that the pin of Phi 
Theta Pi is a mark of efficiency and a 
badge of honesty and integrity. 

Phi Theta Pi was organized as a local 
fraternity in October 1925 at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Business in Des Moines, 
Iowa. It became incorporated as a 
non-pecuniary corporation under the 
laws of Iowa in 1928. It has chapters 
in schools throughout the country. 

The Convention on October 20th 
opens with a luncheon followed by a 
business session. In the evening a 
dinner dance will be held at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines in conjunction with 
the Alpha Iota, a sister sorority, whose 
convention is being held on the same 
dates in the same place. Sunday is de- 
voted to a sight-seeing tour and a 
formal invitation. On Monday, October 
22nd, the convention convenes again to 
hold a full day of round-table discus- 
sions and the conducting of business 
and closes with a farewell Founder's 
Day Banquet in the evening. 

The officers of Phi Theta Pi National 
Honorary Business Fraternity are as 
follows: 


President, Harry K. Burmeister, Cedar Rap- 


ids, Iowa; Vice-President, Geo. Barrett, 
New York, N. Y.; Secy-Treas., E. O. Fenton, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Historian, R. G. Cole, Aus- 


tin, Texas. 
BURMEISTER 
President 


HARRY K. 
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—Courtesy of Accredited News 


Alpha Iota Sorority Delegates to Eastern Conclave at Wilmington, Del. 


The above is a group picture of dele- 
gates to the Eastern Conclave of the 
Alpha Iota Sorority held at Wilmington, 
Delaware, April 14 and 15. Nearly one 
hundred girls from New Haven, Conn., 
Albany, N. Y., Reading, Pa., Baltimore, 
Md., Washington, D. C., Norfolk, Va., and 
other places enjoyed the hospitality of 
Alpha Lambda Chapter of the Sorority at 
Goldey College. Jay W. Miller, Director 
of Courses at Goldey College, was influ- 
ential in bringing about the installation of 
the local Sorority. The opening session of 
the Conclave was held at the Y.W.C.A. 


Dinner was served in the evening at the 
Hotel duPont, at which Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. E. Douglas and Mr. and Mrs. Jay 
W. Miller of Goldey College were honor 
guests. The second day of the Conclave 
was filled with many interesting features, 
including an informal meeting at Goldey 
College, a trip to Longwood, and a final 
dinner at the Y. M. C. A. 

At the business meeting it was voted to 
make this affair an annual event. The 
1935 Eastern Conclave will be held at 
New Haven, Connecticut, in June. 
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EPOCH-MAKING 


COMMERCIAL 
BOOKS 


All Published in 1934 


Applied Secretarial Practice 
(SoRelle and Gregg) $1.40 


All instruction based on a series of related 
projects or assignments closely paralleling the 
assignments of the beginning stenographer or 
secretary in the business office. Comprehen- 
sive, authoritative, and teachable. 


The English of Business (Hagar, 
Wilson, and Hutchinson) 


Contains comprehensive discussion and an 
abundance of drill on grammatical principles, both 
oral and written composition, punctuation, and 
capitalization. Section on letter writing will be 


added later. 


Business Mathematics—Principles 
and Practice (Rosenberg) 


An A-Plus book. Contains in textbook form the 
materials in Business Mathematics—Exercises, 
Problems and Tests (pad form), first published in 
1932. The author of Business Mathematics is a 
C.P.A. (New Jersey) and has had many years of 
practical experience both in business and in teach- 
ing. 


KeyS and Cue$ (Findlay) 


A series of thirty business plays printed in one 
volume. The first book of its kind designed to teach 
business ethics, attitudes, and appreciations— 
character traits—as well as much business informa- 
tion through the drama rather than by the sermon 
or lecture method. Original in conception and in 
strict harmony with modern teaching procedure. 
The plays may be used either for reading or for 
presentation. A unique and epoch-making book. 
Owing to the nature of this title we are unable to 
submit free samples. 


All list prices subject to regular school discount 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York @ Chicago @ San Francisco ®@ Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


THIS COUPON NOW——— 


By Leading Schools 


Through Adoption In 
Their Classrooms 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 


By Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE is more than simply 
a set of office forms and business papers to be ‘‘worked 
out” by the student; the functions of the various forms 
and commercial papers are thoroughly discussed. To il- 
lustrate: the discussion of banking transactions and pro- 
cedure takes up the functions of checks, drafts, notes, 
deposits, deposit slips, reconciling bank accounts, bank 
statements, ‘foreign financial transactions, etc. 


The discussion of invoices, statements, and various other 
forms used in Sales, Purchasing and Administrative depart- 
ments includes a full treatment of the routine activities 
of selling, purchasing, labor and payroll, and other ad- 
ministrative details. 


This method of treating business papers keeps the subject- 
matter alive and the student recognizes the existence of 
a vitality not present when business papers are used merely 
in’ a mechanical way. OFFICE PROCEDURE AND 
PRACTICE is truly an introduction to business—so essential 
to the training of stenographers, secretaries, bookkeepers, 
and others preparing for the commercial world. 


We want you to know more about 
OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRAC.- 
TICE. Examination copies will be ¥ 
gladly furnished with privilege of 4 
ninety days’ examination, without 
obligation of any kind. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-358 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
332-358 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Please send me for ninety days’ examination, without obliga- 
tion, complete OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE, 
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BUSINESS 


THE ART OF TYPING 


Typing properly taught is a pleasant and profitable mental and physical exercise. 


Practice in typing has the fundamental characteristics of all physical exercises which 
lead to health and grace. It fosters alertness, gives poise, and promotes good posture. In 
most exercises rhythm is important. In typing it is indispensable. It is the only sure road to 
speed. 

The beginner in typewriting is almost sure to approach the machine with stiff and clumsy 
fingers. As he proceeds with his lessons in typing, gradually increasing his speed, his fingers 
become agile and limber, and he feels the power of rhythm which brings with it pleasure and 
satisfaction in the mastery of his own muscles as well as of the keyboard. He acquires con- 
fidence which is reflected in the more accurate and efficient work that he turns out. His whole 
attitude becomes one of self-reliance. 


But learning to type has values beyond those of acquisition of mechanical grace. The 
student’s mental development is advanced naturally and unconsciously by the repeated rhyth- 
mic writing of passages from the best 
English. Only the best literature is 
used for models in the ideal course in 
typing. 

The close relation of rhythmic 
sense and intellectual refinement is 
invariably marked by another trait— 
competence. The person who com- 
bines rhythmic grace and mental 
power in his actions is always a person 
of competence. 


The teaching of typing in such 
a way as to achieve aesthetic sensitive- 
ness and culture is the only positive 
way to assure competence in this art. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO | 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS | 
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